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E  first  page  of*  this  work  betrays  the  eccentricity  of  iti 
^  Author.  In  applying  a  Greek  title  to  a  work  on  tlie  deriva¬ 
tion  of  Knglhh  words,  and  annexing  to  it  an  English  one,  which 
\i  wholly  irrelevant  to'tlie  subject,  be  has  twice  stumbled  at  the 
threshold.  To  some  of  our  readers,  it  muy  not  l)e  unacceptable 
information,  tliat  the  second  title  refers  to  a  villa  near  Croydon^ 
where  the  subjects  of  the  former  part  are  supposed  to  have  been 
discussed  in  conversation;  and  that  the  Greek  terms,  here 
adopted  (literally,  ‘winged  words*)  were  used,  by.  Homer,  as 
descriptive  of  a  rapid  elocution.  Our  author  chooses  to  apply 
them  to  abbreviations  of  language,  which  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  for  the  sake  of  convenient  dispatch.  These,  Inr  familiar 
Use,  have,  in  many  instances,  survived  the.  terms  for  which 
they  were  originally  substituted;  or  have  lost  all  obvious  con¬ 
nexion  with  their  primitives,  if  they  remain.  To  trace  these 
vagrant  streams  to  their  recondite  sources,  was  the  proper  object 
of  Mr.  Il.T.’s  work;  but  he  has  introduced  so  much  hetero¬ 
geneous  matter,  and  treated  the  whole  in  so  desultory  and  in- 
eoheicnt  a  manner,  that  he  has  already  filled  two  volumes  in 
(juarto,  without  l)aving  completed,  and  even  without  having 
clearly  rlefined  the  p/r/n  of  his  publication.  This  seems  to  us  to 
have  been  originally  complex :  first,  to  ascertain  the  genuine 
signification  of  English  words,  which  preceding  grammarians 
had  either  declined,  or  failed,  to  illustrate ;  nnu  secondly,  on 
this  ground,  to  rectify  mistakes,  to  which  consequently  they 
Were  exposed,  in  the  distribution  of  speech  into  its  various  parts. 
The  reduction  of  abbreviated  words  to  their  primitive  state, 
he  compares  to  stripping  Mercury  of  his  wings;  an  operation, 
''  Inch  is  represented  in  a  very  elegant  frontispiece  to  the  former 
Volume.  We  have  to  regret  that  his  feet  appear  to  have  been 
totally  deprived  of  their  speed;  while  his  4W///r<  retains  all  its 
Volatile  powers.  Had  the  reverse  been  effected,  our  author 
^onld  probably  have  fallen  into  fewer  vagaries;  and  might, 
theretore,  have  made  better  progress,  in  the  course  which  he 
ought  to  have  puToued. 
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Those  parts  of  tlic  work  wliich  keep  its  proper  objects  in 
view,  might,  nevertheless,  liave  been  rendered  essentially  ust*ful 
to  the  science  oF  graininar.  h'or  common  use,  indeed,  it  h, 
stifficienl  to  know  the  customary  application  of  terms ;  but  to 
ascertain,  with  precision,  the  si'jnification  of  words,  which  have 
been  supposed  to  dejjcnd  on  tlicir  connexion  chiefly  For  their 
sr/isf,  would  gratiFy  every  intelligent  mind,  and  must  he  oFim- 
pt)rtancc  to  the  jiroFesstd  grammarian.  1'he  attempt,  also,  h 
peculiarly  arduous,  in  a  language  like  ours,  which  has  derived 
its  c  opiousness  From  numcr^ms  and  remote  supplies.  'I’he  British 
islands  not  only  resemhle  the  more  northern  and  southern 
countries  oF  Emoj)e,in  the  ground  work  oF  their  general  s|H.'ech, 
l)ut  are  distinguished  From  them,  hy  comprehending  almost  the 
whole  remains  oF  a  language  radically  ditVerent  From  any  which 
is  c'ommoidy  spoken  on  the  continent.  It  is,  we  believe,  univer¬ 
sally  agreeci,  tliat  (‘itlicr  the  Welsh,  or  the  Irish,  (who  are  well 
known  to  use  difl'cTcnt  dialects  oF  tlie  same  original  language) 
were  the  earliest  inhabitants  oF  Britain;  and  that,  thc'V  <mee  occu¬ 
pied  nearly  its  whole  extent.  That  these  were  sticceedcd  at  an 
agc‘  now  icm  distant  to  he  traced,  by  colonics  both  From  Scandi¬ 
navia  and  (Jermany  fprobahly  by  the  way  oF  (iaul),  is  evident 
to  any  person  who  con^idcrs,  either  the  general  orthography, or 
the  varied  pronunciation,  oFthe  dialects  oF  onr  language,  which 
arc  used  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  U  e  still  retain  many 
words,  and  more  sounds,  that  exactly  correspond  with  (  icrman 
and  Swedish  terms,  and  considerably  ditVer  From  those  oF  the 
Anglo  Saxoti  dialect.  1'he  iu)mans,  who  conquered  most  of 
these  mingled  tribes,  laboured  to  ditFuse  their  own  language  and 
customs  among  them  :  and  they  did  so,  with  permanent  success; 
but  with  h'ss  general  efloct,  than  that  which  attended  the  sub- 
scipient  deluge  oF  Jutes  and  Angles,  From  the  borders  of 
Hcmnark.  Even  the  l)an«s,  who  interrupted.  For  a  short  time, 
the  Saxoii  dominion,  have  left  in  our  language  some  peculiar 
traces  oF  their  tran.^ient  possession  oF  England  :  much  more  the 
Normans;  whose  spt'eeh  had  hix'ome  surprisingly  as>imilated  to 
tiiat  oF  France,  during  their. residence  in  its  coasts.  A  know¬ 
ledge,  thcrcForc,  and  that  not  superFirial.  ol  at  least  two  distinct 
original  languages,  and  the  various  dialects  oF  these  which  have 
aflected  the  laiglisli  tongue,  is  nei  cssary,  to  ascertain  xhe  ge nine 
sources  oF  abbreviations  that  have  been  perpetuated  hy  Familiar 
Use,  while  the  words  From  which  they  sprung  have  become 
obsolete. 

Our  author,  in  an  early  part  oF  his  work,  suggests  the  ne- 
r»‘ssiiy  oF  an  acquaintance  with  several  oF  thcM*  languages,  ia 
onlei  to  Form  a  proper  judgement  oF  the  meanit^g  oF  English 
tciins. 
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I  fliitter  myself,  '  says  he,*  ^  that  one  of  the  consequences  of  ray 
present  imjuiry  will  l)e,  to  facilitate  and  abridge  the  tedious  and  mistaken 
method  of  instruction  which  has  too  long  continued  in  our  seminaries  : 
tl»e  time  which  is  at  present  allotted  to  l^tin  and  Grt*ek,  Ixdng  amply 
sulheient  for  the  acquirement  also  ot  French,  Italian,  Anglo  Saxon, 
Dutch,  German,  Danish  and  Swedish.  Which  will  not  seem  at  all  ex¬ 
traordinary,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  five  last  mentioned  (together 
with  the  English)  arc  little  more  tJian  diti'erent  dialects  of  one  and 
the  same  language.  Part  I.  pp.  99,  100.” 

Of  the  langua^^cs  whicli  Mr.  II.  T.  here  onunierates,  the 
French  is  the  only  one,  beside  the  Latin  and  (ireek,  that  \% 
commonly  tau;^ht  among  us:  and  this  is  itstdf  so  much  latinisi'd, 
as  to  dilfer  far  more  than  our  own,  from  the  northern  'Feutonic 
dialects.  'Fhe  same  character,  in  a  still  higher  degree,  belongs 
to  the  Italian  ;  which  is,  therefore,  of  scarcely  anv  use  to  a  radical 
knowletlge  of  the  fhiglish  tongue.  V\  iih  these  exceptions, 
and  a  substitution  of  the  il/tfso-C»o//i/c,  we  partly  concur  in  our 
author’s  wish  ;  though  we  are  not  equally  sanguine  in  our  ex¬ 
pectations  from  his  work.  If,  however,  his  readers  should  fulfil 
these  liopcs,  it  may  not  wliolly  redound  to  his  personal  credit:  as 
they  will  soon  discover  that  his  own  knowledge  of  the  Northern 
dialects  was  inadequate  to  the  task  which  he  has  attempted.  Of 
the  (ierniany  especially,  whicli  for  its  copiousness  and  uni¬ 
formity,  for  its  aflinity  to  tlie  English,  and  for  the  many  excellent 
works  which  liave  been  composed  in  it,  would  most  abun¬ 
dantly  compensate  whatever  stmiy  it  might  require,  he  seems 
almost  entirely  ignorant.  Yet  for  the  s;ikc  even  of ////s  valuable 
language,  or  of  the  more  venerable  Scandinavian  dialects,  whicli 
are  likewise  highly  inqiortant,  we  do  not,  with  Mr.  II. T.  wish 
to  exclude  the  Latin,  or  the  Cireck,  from  our  system  of  liberal 
education.  The  latter  supply  finer  models  of  chxjuence,  taste, 
and  sentiment,  and  (we  venture  to  add)  better  system;^  of  morals, 
than  those  which  are  usually  to  be  found  in  modern  composi¬ 
tions.  In  the  last  respect,  we,  of  course,  except  such  as  arc 
grounde  d  on  tlie  genuine  principles  of  the  (iospel :  but  these, 
unhappily,  too  often  exhibit  truth  in  a  garb  ill  adapted  to  display 
her  native  lovelincNS. 

To  dispanige  classical  literature,  seems  to  have  become  fa¬ 
shionable,  even  amonj^  persons  who  are  not  destitute  of  its  en¬ 
dowments.  Mr.  Jl.  1.  regards  philosophical  grammar,  as  ‘'a 
most  necessary  step  toward  wisdom  and  true  knowledge:**  and 
he  suppost's,  that  *  a  man  of  plain  common  sense  may  obtain  it, 
if  he  will  dig  for  it;  hut  cannot  think  that  what  is  commonly 
called  Uarnin^i  is  the  mine  in  w  hich  it  will  be  found.*  Part.  1. 
p.  10.  ^'et,  lie  ‘  presumes  his  readers  to  be  acrpiainted  with 

1  reneh,  Latin,  Italian  and  CJrcek:*  and  certainly,  persons  who 
are  ignorant  of  these  languages,  will  not  be  likely  to  ol»4ain 
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inucli  wistloni  and  knowlod«;c  from  his  book;  Jis  he  const antU 
quotes  from  them,  wiihout  translating.  It  ^eems,  also,  to  liave 
bt  en  by  no«>thorni(K  that  Im  first  founded  the  system  which 
maintains;  for  lie  acknowledges,  liml  ‘his  notions  of  lan3«agc 
were  formed,  before  lie  could  account  ‘etymologically  for  any 
c»ne  of  the  words  in  (piestioif  ( p.  ICl!);  and  lluit  he  was  then 
entirely  ignorant  even  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  and  (jothic  cliarac* 
13‘J.  ‘  It  was  general  n'asoning,*  says  he,  (p.  130.) 
a  priori,  {\\i\i  led  im*  to  the  particular  instances;  not  particular 
instances  to  the  general  reasoning.  Iltymology  did  not  occur 
to  me,  till  many  years  after  my  system  was  settled.*  He  lavs 
no  sligiit  stress  on  tltis  circumstance,  for  tlie  support  of  his 
argument:  but  we  confess,  tiiat  it  operates  very  dilferently  on 
our  minds.  We  arc*  in  no  ease  fond  of  reasoning  a  priori,  A 
man  who  has  ‘  settled  his  system,’  long  before  he  examines 
whether  there  are  facts  to  countenance  it,  is  likely  to  admit  of 
very  clubious  evidence,  in  favour  of  the  hypotliesis  which  he  has 
already  ailopted  ;  and  to  reject,  or  evade,  those  data  which  he 
cannot  reconcile  to  its  truth. 

An  instance  occurs,  at  the  commencement  of  our  author’s 
recent  volume,  which  seems  to  ns  to  corroborate  the  preceding 
observations.  'Ihc  word  right,  he  savs,  ‘is  no  other  than 
RF.CT-i/i/?,  the  past  pan ieiplc  of  the  Latin  verb  p.  7. 

We  can  assure  the  author,  that  it  is  tio  such  thiug:  and  we  are 
not  a  little  astonislied,  llial  be  should  derive  a  word,  that  i* 
s|>elt,  and  by  the  .Scots  and  (iermans  is  accordingly  pronounecd, 
with  an  aspirated  gutfura \\\c  Latin  tonguev;  which  ex¬ 
cluded  all  such  sounds,  even  from  the  Circek  words  that  it 
adopted.  The  term  is  purely  ,*  only  that  we  have  >ub- 

stituted  the  Anglo-Saxon  /,  for  the  (Jcrinan  e,  while  we  have 
relaineil  the  (h*nnan  guttural,  instead  of  the  Saxon  aspirate  h. 
\\  hy,  tlicn,  did  our  author  prefer  the  ii.itin?  Not,  heeause  he 
imagined,  that  either  (lermatis,  or  Anglo-Saxons,  derived  llte 
word  from  the  l\omaus.  On  liic  contrary,  he  asserts  the  vastly 
su|>ciior  antiipiity  of  the  Teutonic  language  over  that  of  the 
l.ntin.  Hut  lie  must  either,  Ut.  have  been  ignorant  of  ibc 
(oTinan  word;  or,  Ud.  have  rcjeelod  it  for  the  Latin,  because 
this  belter  snited  his  system,  which  required  him  fO  derive 
ahstruct  nouns  frcmi  the  participles  of  verbs. 

1  iie  wonl  TH  AT,  occupies  much  of  bis  attention  in  both  parti 
of  bis  work. 

‘  That,  says  he,  (in  Anglo-Saxon  Ohflrt.  i.  c.  Dhcad,  Dhcal)  meani 
Tnkrn,  Assunu'd ;  bi*ing  merely  the  past  participle  uf  the  Aaglo-Saxoa 
vxrb  Dheaii,  Dhegan,  Dliion,  th  in  an  (Nbrso  Gothic)  Dhicgiui.  Dhigian; 
fwinerr,  assunicre,  accipcrc :  to  the,  to  Get,  to  Take,  to  Assume, 
Part  11.  p.  5ij. 
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This  \%  information,  which,  whether  false  or  true,  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  surprised,  both  the  Mteso-f Joth<,  and  our  Saxon 
nnet^stors,  as  iiiucli  as  it  can  surprise  ns,  at  a  distance  of  ten 
or  fifteen  centuries  after 'them.  Alfrcil  concurs  with  Ulphi- 
las,  in  using  the  word,  (dhat,  that  a)  uniformly  as  the  neuter, 
nominative  and  accusative  sirtguhir,  of  the  definitive  article. 
but  it  did  not  seem  ne<'essarv,  i<)  a  man  who  had  settled  his 
•vsiein  long  before  he  investigated  facts,  to  examine  such  anii- 
qiiated  authorities,  lie  found  it  more  convenient,  to  take  up 
with  writers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries;  the  most 
un'Citlcd  age,  perhaps,  of  the  English  language,  lie  found 
them  use  the  word  that  indiscriminately,  both  as  to  gender 
and  muubiT;  therefore  he  claps  it  down  among  his  list  o\' par» 
ticiples,  it  has  loitg  been  restored  among  us,  very  nearly,  to  its 
original  and  proper  use*  the  elegant  writers,  who  reformed  and 
fixed  the  laiglish  language,  in  the  time  of  Quceti  Elizabeth, 
having  rejeeted  this,  among  other  gross  errors,  which  liad  l)een 
introdneed  under  the  preceding  dark  and  turbulent  reigns. 

tverv  otie  who  is  conversant  with  our  ohl  authors,  knows,  tliat, 
(luring  the  interval  between  the  age  of  (lOwer  and  Chaucer, 
and  that  of  Shakespear  and  Spenser,  our  language  underwent 
ail  incomparably  greater  revolution,  than  it  has  since  experienced 
in  an  c(|ual  lapse  of  time;  or  than  it  is  ever  likely  to  sulfer, 
except  (wliich  God  forbid  !)  the  convulsions  by  which  Ihirope  is 
now  agitated,  should  reduce  us  to  a  state  of  e(]ual  barbarism, 
vith  that  of  our  ancestors  at  the  period  in  (piestion.  ^  ct  it  is 
from  writers  of  that  date,  in  the  infancy  of  printing  and  the 
twilight  of  literature,  when  our  language  was  neither  Saxon 
nor  Knglish,  that  Mr.  H.  T.  deduces  the  chief  su|»port  of  his 
liy()()tlu*sis.  His  black  letter  reading,  of  this  sort,  has  certainly 
Horn  extensive  and  laborious;  hut  we  regret,  that  he  did  not 
•'ipply  the  time  thus  occupied,  to  the  attaiinneut  of  a  more  in¬ 
timate  ac(|iiaintance  with  correlative  dialects  of  the  Teutonic 
hingiiage.  It  would  not  ofdy  have  saved  himself,  and  his  readeri, 
much  uselcs>  trouble;  hut  it  might  also  have  prevented  the  con¬ 
tamination  of  his  work  by  obscene  and  fdthy  extracts,  cbara(*- 
t'  ristie  of  the  grossness  of  manners,  which  prevailed  at  the  revi- 
'al  of  letters  among  us.  We  arc  sorry,  liowever,  to  oliscrvc, 
that  ih(‘  author  seems  to  lx*  most  in  his  element,  when  he  can 
''allow  in  nastiness  of  any  kind.  His  frequent  liccntlousiies'i, 
am!  prrpciual  scurrility,  dis(pialily  his  work  for  a  satislacloiy 
lTiu>al  by  |HTsons  who  have  emhrac<  d  vhtuous  principles,  i»r 
<*vcn  wlio  arc  familiarised  to  habits  of  decency.  Otherwiire,  sliH'.e 
many  of  his  etymologies  are  prohahir,  and  si-veral  (d  them  (wc 
dnnlc>  solidly  eNtahlished,  his  pcrfonnaiiet*,  with  all  Its  defects, 
might  have  been  usehd  in  a  much  wider  spheic,  than  that  in 
"hich  it  is  now  likely  to  be  received. 
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Our  rojiclcrs  will  not  expect  us  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  the 
author*s  eight  huntlrtd  derivations.  After  the  cautions  whicli  we 
have  suggested,  respecting  the  ground  on  which  most  of  il^ein 
rest;  and  the  adinor.ition  whicli  we  have  tlioiight  it  our  duty 
to  give,  concerning  tlie  moral  defects  of  the  work;  we  refer 
to  an  examination  of  it,  those  whose  constiintions  are  pi(K)f 
against  nausi  a  or  infection,  riiey  w  ill,  indeed,  have  to  si  arch 
into  a  dunghill ;  but  their  task  however  disgusting  may  not  l>eal. 
together  unprofitable.  We  proceed  to  consider  what  iiitlucnce 
Mr.  ll.  IV  s  icscarches,  may  liave  on  grammatical  arraugtmait  'm 
general;  and  particularly,  in  our  own  language.  In  doing  this,  we 
must  refer  to  the  early  {>art  of  his  work,  for  the  only  iiitiinatloii 
which  he  has  given  of  his  plan  :  wc  shall  then  compare  it  with 
the  course  w  hich  he  has  hitherto  ))ursued  ;  and  subjoiti  sudi 
hints  as  the  revision  may  alVord,  for  general  use. 

*  The  first  aim  of  language,’  says*  our  author,  (part  I.  p.  27.) 
was  to  communicate  our  thoughts:  the  second,  to  do  it  with 
dispatch.*  On  these  principles,  he  proposes  to  proceed  in  Im 
iiKpiiry  into  the  *  manner  of  the  signitication  of  winds.*  They 
lead  him, 

^  1.  To  words  Turrssan/  for  the  rnmmumcntlon  of  our  Thoughts.  And 

2.  To  Al'hcv'uit'muSt  employed  for  the  sake  of  disp.itch.’  ib.  p.  45. 

In  Kiigli^h,  and  in  all  Languages,  there  arc  only  /u’o  sorts  of  words 
vrhich  arc  neees.sanj  for  the  communication  of  our  tlioughts.’ 

1 .  Noun,  and 

2.  Verb,  p.  47.* 

*  Tn  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  no  doubt  both  the  necessary  w^ords 
and  the  Abbreviations  arc  all  of  them  Parts  of  Sjx  ech  *,  berause  they  are 
all  useful  in  Language,  and  each  has  a  difterent  manner  of  signitication. 
I)Ut  I  think  it  of  great  conscipiencc  both  to  knowledge  and  to  Laii- 
gunges,  to  keepth*.'  words  employed  for  the  dillerent  pur|x^hes  of  speech, 
as  di.^tinct  as  possible.  And  therefore  1  am  inclined  to  allow  that  rank 
only  to  the  necessary  words  :  and  to  include  all  the  others  (which  are 
not  necessary  to  si^eeeh,  but  merely  suistitutes  of  the  first  sort)  under  the 
title  of  -//  Ireciations,'  p.  48, 

(')n  tiiosc  premise's,  some  expectation  might  naturally  be 
foiindcil,  of  inclliodical  and  luminous  arrangement  in  the  sub- 
semiciil  disi  ussioti :  and  whether  the  author  had  first  erected  the 
pillars  of  liis  edifice,  hy  treating  of  the  Noun  and  the  Verb; 
or  had  clioscn  to  begin  w  ith  the  abhreviations  and  reserve  the  use 
of  bis  more  solid  material,  till  be  had  assorted  the  rest;  wc  should 
gladly  have  given  him  credit  for  a  preference  that  might  be  con- 
ilcrcd  as  the  result  of  investigation.  Alter  the  most  laborious 
Rcarcli,  liowcvcr,  wo  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  lie  kept 
any  plan  in  view  :  and  the  only  means  by  which  wc  can  give  our 
jcadcrb  any  idea  of  llic  mauntr  in  w  bicb  lie  has  protccikd,  \s  to 
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lav  before  them  the  licails  of  his  subsequent  Chapters  in  botli 
parts  ol  his  work. 

‘  Part  I.  Of  the  Xoun. — Of  the  Article  and  Interjectinn,~^^(  the 
word  THAT. — Oi'  Cofij unctions,  and  their  Ktyinology. — Of  Prepositions, 
-4)f  Adverbs, 

Part  11.  l  iic  Rights  of  Man. — Of  Abstraction  (four  Chapten,  ex¬ 
tending  to  412  pages.)— Of  Adjectives. — Of  Participles. 

Of  tlie  /  trf),  and  the  Pronoun,  nothing  as  yet,  is  said;  and 
of  the  NOUN,  next  to  nothing,  except  on  the  derivations  of 
abstract  nouns,  which  form  the  principal  subject  of  his  chapters 
on  abstraction.  Many  of  these,  he  deduces  (as  we  have  already 
intimated)  from  the  past  participles  of  \  erbs;  mostly  in  the 
(ircek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French  languages.  Many  others, 
he  traces  to  past  pariici|)les  of  the  Northern  Languages,  ter¬ 
minating  with  d,  t,  or  n;  or  changing  the  charticteriitic  vowel, 
or  dipt  hong,  of  the  verb  to  wdiich  they  belong.  Some  be  de¬ 
rives  iVom  the  third  person  singular,  of  what  he  calls  ‘the  Indi¬ 
cative;*  or  what  is  commonly  termed,  the  present  tense  of  the 
Indicative  Mood.  So  far  .as  he  has  established  this  depoti- 
daiice  of  Xouns  on  Verbs,  he  has  therefore  demonstrated,  that 
the  former  belong  to  tbc  class  of  abbreviations;  and  not  to  that 
of  ‘  words  necessary  for  the  communication  of  thoughts.*  ’riiis 
is  evidently  incompatible  with  his  primary  arr.ingement ;  and 
seems  to  require  that  the  Noun,  which  he  detim  s  to  be,  ‘'I’hc 
simple  or  comple.x,  the  particular  or  general  sign  or  name  of  one 
or  more  ideas,'  (part  I.  p.  52  )  should  be  separated  from  all 
abstract  terms,  and  placed  in  a  diflerent  general  class,  if,  how¬ 
ever,  he  dcgr.ades  this  numerous  species  of  nouns  from  the  rank 
which  they  have  hitherto  held,  he  seems  willing  to  supply  their 
pla(!C  from  the  tribe  of  A dj  ectives,  whose  claim  lias  of  late 
lxM*n  strongly  contested. 

An  Adjective  is  the  name  of  a  thing  which  is  directed  to  be  joined  to 
some  other  name  of  n  thing:  And  the  substantive  and  adjective  so 
joined,  arc  frc(jucntly  convertible,  without  the  smallest  change  of  mean¬ 
ing  :  As  w'e  may  say — A  perverse  nature,  or,  A  natural  perversity.* 
Part  11.  p.  431. 

‘  It  is  theR*fore  well  called  Xoun  adjective:  for  it  is  the  Xame  of  a 
thing,  which  may  coalesce  with  another  Name  of  a  thing.'  ib.  442. 

Ihit  let  not,  tliis  promoted  snhaltcrn  prcmiiturcly  exult. 
His  blushing  honours  arc  biuhlcnly  nipt  by . our  author,  page 
4:)S. 

*  If,  in  what  I  have  said  of  xhc^ldjective.  I  have  expre'sed  myself  clearly 
and  satisfactorily  ;  you  w  ill  easily  observe  that  tliough  con- 

veuirnt  abbreviations,  are  not  wecrvwtn/  to  langnago:  and  arc  therefor* 
not  ranked  by  me  amongst  the  Parts  ^f  Spcctli.'  ib.  p.  45b. 
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The  only  ron:»olation  we  can  give  for  hopes  so  cruelly  dis* 
appointed,  is  to  declare*  that  we  do  not  tliink  the  author  \m 
expressc'd  himself  *  clearly  and  saiistacior4Iy’  on  the  subject ; 
nor  that  he  luis  actcil  fairly  in  conferring  the  tilit,  but  withhold* 
ing  the  re/wA*,  of  a  Noun. 

Equally  are  we  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  the  paiiticiple; 
of  which  Mr.  H.  T.  has  treated  copiously,  though  he  has 
withheld  his  opinion  of  its  principal,  the  I  erb.  Of  the  Par¬ 
ticiple,  he  says, 

•  This  kind  of  w'ord,  of  which  w’e  now  speak,  is  a  very  useful 
viatlon  :  for  we  have  the  same  occasion  to  adjective  the  verb  as  we  have 
to  adjective  the  noun.  And,  by  means  of  a  distinguishing  termination, 
not  only  the  simple  t  erb  itself,  but  every  Mood,  and  every  Tense  of 
the  verb,  may  bt*  made  adjective,  as  well  as  the  Noun.  And  accordingly 
some  languages  have  adjectived  more,  and  some  languages  culjectived 
fewer  of  these  Moods  and  Tenses. 

And  here  I  must  ybserve  that  the  Moods  and  Tenses  themselves  are 
merely  Ahlrci'uitions :  1  mean  that  they  arc  nothing  more  than  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  Manner  and  l  ime,  added  to  the  Terb  in  some  languages 
by  distinguishing  terminations.’  ib.  p.  407. 

'ritus,  the  I'articiplc  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  an 
Abbreviation  of  an  abbreviation  :  yet,  as  it  is  a  l  erb  adjective; 
and  a  V  erh  is  an  essential  part  of  Speech  ;  and  an  adjective  is 
entitled  hy  onr  author  a  noun,  it  seems  to  have  u  h*ss  etjuivocal 
claim  to  rank,  than  that  wliich  is  often  made  to  an  extinct 
peerage.  Dismissing,  however,  this  diHicult  (piestion,  let  us 
attend  to  the  pariie![)les  of  Moods  and  Tenses,  which  Mr.  11.  T, 
proposes  either  to  distinguish  or  to  introduce. 

‘  We  had  formerly  in  English  only  tlic  simple  Verb  Adjective:  and  the 
past  Tense  Adjective.  In  addition  to  these  two,  we  have  now  the  con¬ 
venience  of  four  others.  Which  1  must  call. 

The  Potential  Mood  Active,  Adjective ; 

The  Potential  Mood  Passive,  Adjective; 

The  Official  Mood  Passive,  Adjective; 

And  The  Future  Tense  Active,  Adjective.*  ib  p.  469. 

Ev  the  *  siniide  Verb  adjective,*  the-  author  means,  what  is 
usually  called,  the  Active  participle  cd  the  preseiuTcnse;  and  hy 
the  ‘  Past  Tense  Adjective,’  what  is  termed  the  passive  parti¬ 
ciple.  lie  maintains,  tliat  the  former  is  not  limited  hv  time; 
and  that  the  latter  is  merely  the  ptist  (or  f'rcter-iinperfect)  tense 
of  tlie  Verb,  used  as  an  adjective.  His  ‘  Potential  passive 
Adjective*  comprehends  words  derived  from  the  Latin  verbalia 
in  Bins,  and  trom  correspondent  terms  in  other  languages ;  as 
audible,  vfWidx  may  be  beard;  who  may  be  spoken  to, 
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Jtc.,  and  some  conlraclions  of  similar  meaniiiG:;  as  misdfc^ 
nhiclnnaybe  sent;  docile,  who  may  be  taught,  Ifcc. 

He  is,  at  the  same  time,  aware,  tlial  many  words  terminating 
in  bit  iiave  not  a  potential  passive  signiiication  :  and  that  some 
of  them  have  several  dirt’ererit  meanings.  Thus,  as  he  observes, 
the  term  sensible  is  indiscriminately  applied  to  an  intelligent 
man,  to  an  object  that  can  feel,  or  to  any  thing  that  can  be  felt. 
i7>.  |>.  4S(i.  'riiis  confusion  obviously  arises,  in  part,  from  our 
fiffiirative  use  of  the  woill  sense;  which  the  author  has  not  re¬ 
marked.  Our  corru|)t  use  of  the  termination,  he  considers  as 
having  been  received  by  us  from  the  French;  and  by  them, 
from  the  Italians.  'I’o  the  language  of  ihe  hitter,  he  seems 
usually  inclined  to  ascribe  a  greater  degree  of  influence  on  other 
tongues,  than  we  think  it  likely  to  have  obtained:  but,  in  sup¬ 
posing  tbat  their  t»‘rinination  ro/e,  which  he  regards  us  the 
wiirce,  in  several  ii»^tanc<*s,  of  ble*  in  I'rcneh  and  English, 
tvas  derived  from  a  (Jerinan  termination,  which  he  calls  vol,  he 
only  betrays,  as  on  almost  every  occasion,  his  ignorance  of  the 
(icrinan  tongue.  /  o//  signilies  ‘  full  ;*  and  these  words  are 
fTc*i|iiently  compounded  with  others,  by  the  rJennans  and  the 
English:  but  by  the  former,  roll  is  prefixed,  whun  it  forms  part 
of  a  word.  So,  for  *  powerful,*  the  (iermans  say  voUmdcbtig, 

The  .author  applies  the  title  of  ‘  Potential  Active  Adjective,*  to 
words  ending  in  he,  (from  ivns),  and  in  ic  (from  tms);  as  coircive, 
tlmt  can  coerce;  didactic,  that  can  teach,  &c.  1’he  title  of 
our  Review',  is  of  this  class  of  Jidjcctivcs;  and  if  such  a  tenii 
as  selective,  had  been  sanctioned  by  respectable  precedents,  it 
might  have  been  substituted,  as  likely  to  be  more  generally 
understood.  None  else  would  precisely  have  characterized 
our  work,  as  one  Mhat  can  select’  in  distinction  from  those 
>vliieh  profcs>|  to  criticise  every  hook  that  is  published ;  an  en¬ 
gagement,  which  neither  is,  nor  can  he,  fidfllled.  'J’o  the  source 
above-inentionc'd,  Mr.  II.  1.  properly  refers,  also,  some  abstract 
iKnins;  as  Ciilic,  Motive,  &c.;  and  he  objects,  with  reason,  to 
tlie  siihstitiition  of  Missive,  for  Missile;  and  Relative,  for  Re- 
ialion ;  hut  he  might  have  olycctcd,  on  the  same  ground,  to  many 
terms  that  arc  in  more  familiar  use. 

His  '  Ollicial-Mood-Passivc-Adjective,*  comprises  a  few  words 
derived  from  the  Latin  (ierunds,  and  Participles  in  das;  as, 
Ti'vercnd,  w  hich  ought  to  be  revered  :  a  title  once  assumed  even 
by  Mr.  Horne  'fooke  !  These,  however,  are  mostly  nouns;  as, 
Legend,  Dividend,  &e. ;  and  tlieir  use  is  chiefly  technical.  The 
last  of  our  am  hor’s  ^•la^ses  of  participles,  is  still  less  capable  of 
extensive  utility:  for  the  word  that  eharuelerizis  it,  is,  we  ))e- 
lieve,  the  only  one  used  in  the  st  use  of  his  *  i'r  rruK-'lense- 
Adjectivc.*  The  nouns  I  eat  are  and  jldreninrt^  (from  venio) 
^tre,  however,  of  siiniiai  origin ;  aud  our  asaciubiics  of  Judicature 
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and  [.ifislafurff  may  l)e  cousidcivd  as  bcin^  ahoitt  to  judfie, 
or  to  ieghlatc,  Instanros  arc  adduced,  ot’  allcmpls,  made  bv 
translators,  during  the  most  corrupted  cpocli  ot  our  language, 
to  graft  this  participU*  into  it ;  in  tlic  uncoiuli  phrases,  to 
tit  taking,  Jkc. :  hut,  happily,  the  author  doe>  not  lay  the  same 
Mress  on  their  authority,  in  this  instance,  as  he  has  done,  wc 
think  with  no  better  reason,  on  several  other  occasions. 

Of  the  four  new  classes  of  participles  which  he  is  desirous  of 
rstnblishing,  the  former  two  might  be  usefully  and  frequently 
applie<l,  if  the  exceptions  to  his  rule  were  not  almost  as  nu¬ 
merous  as  the  (wamples  of  it.  I  he  latter  two  classes  may  l)f 
c(»mpared  to  a  draughted  regiment,  of  which  only  some  of  its 
otlieers  are  in  existence.  None  of  these  distinctions  is,  there¬ 
fore,  likely  to  U'  adopted  by  baiglish  Grammarians,  riie  public, 
is,  notwithstanding,  indebted  to  the  author,  for  this  part  of  bU 
work.  It  strictly  belongs  to  his  subject;  and  its  tendency  is 
nseful.  It  throws  light  on  the  proper  sigtiificatioti  of  many 
familiar  terms  ;  and  may  consequently  guide  to  a  correct  use*  of 
them:  while  it  erects  a  barrier  against  the  corrupt  imitation 
of  foreign  words,  or  their  introduction  into  our  language  in 
forms  uncongenial  with  its  idiom.  \\  here  we  have  found  so 
much  to  blame,  it  atfords  us  the  greater  pleasure  to  meet  with 
nnythiitg  worthy  of  commendation.  With  the  same  impartiality, 
weliope  to  finisli  oui  task;  by  investigating  the  author’s  account 
of  the  .‘ittii'Us,  and  what  were  formerly  called  the  Partules^oi 
faiglish  Speech  :  but  a  due  attention  to  these  must  be  deferred 
to  our  r.cxt  numb«T. 

Clo  le  concluded  in  our  next  Numler.) 
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Art.  II.  7V/C  IIi\tr<rtf  and  Jutitjuities  of  the  Dctinertj  of  Craven^  in  the 
County  of  York.  By  Thomas  Dunham  Whitaker,  L.b.  D.  F.S.A. 
Large  4to.  pp.  -Ub.  price  2\,  'is.  Payne,  White,  Hatchard,  Sec. 
1805.  ' 

man  wbo  sits  down  to  write  topographical  history,  must 
ex[>ect  very  inadccpialc  comjH’usalion.  'To  popular  applause 
be  makes  no  pretensions,  and  even  tlie  juaise  which  he  obtains 
from  the  learned,  seems  an  acknowledgement  of  rc'^pect  rather 
than  of  gralitmle;  a  tribuiepaid  to  his  lahonrs  and  talents,  rather 
than  a  rcwaiil  for  the  pU*asure  and  information  they  procure,  lli* 
hook,  lluTcfoie,  is  splendidly  decorated,  and  laid  upon  the  shelf, 
b'rom  this  unmolested  ctijoyment  of  olium  cum  r//g//?7r7/(’,  the 
volume  before  u‘<,  w  ill,  in  some,  measure,  hr.  ex(*epied  :  it  is  so 
much  tMilivciu  d  by  |»i('tures(|ue  description,  by  judicious  remarks, 
by  sketches  of  biography,  and  by  natural  dclim  alions  of  life  and 
maimers  hi  dilVerciit  periods  that  we  lay  it  asi<b‘,  for  the  pr(‘seut, 
witli  little  weariness,  in  the  hope  of  resuming  it  with  renewed  sa- 
lisiactien. 
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The  loarncil  writer,  who  now  claims  our  attention,  is  well 
known  to  the  public  on  several  accounts,  but  especially  as  the 
liintorian  ol*  *  \Vhalley,*  a  respectable  and  important  district  in 
il»e  counties  of  ^'ork  and  Lauciistcr.  We  were  prepossessed  in 
his  favour  by  the  remembrance  of  the  followini^  excellent  remark 
ill  a  s(‘rmon,  which  he  preached,  we  believe,  Indore  the  Ihiiversity 
of  C'ambrid^jje.  AHudin*^  to  an  ancient  discourse  which  lie  had 
(juott'd,  he  observed, 

‘  Happy  would  it  be  tor  the  Church  of  Christ,  if  the  works  of 
liiese  old  masters  of  reason  and  patterns  of  piety  were  not  now 
tii>car(ied,  ft>r  a  ncrc  divinity,  which  crawls  from  the  modern 
press  like  the  proj^eny  of  error,  feeble  ami  blind  and  innume- 
rahle.’  Vet  Dr.  W  hitaker’s  admiration,  wc  conclude,  is  not 
devoted  so  much  to  what  is  old  us  to  what  is  excellent;  ai*- 
cordin^ly,  he  observes,  in  his  preface,  with  regard  to  epiuiphs, 
ice. ;  ‘  riiis  work  would  indeed  have  bail  the  countenance  of  it% 
pr(  (lecc'ssors,  had  the  author  opened  a  correspondence  with 
parish  clerks  and  sextons  for  an  entire  assortment  of  those  wares, 
but  from  such  undistinguishing  accmnulaiion  c»f  seiudchral  trash, 
imloltnee,  reconomy  and  taste  alike  revolted.  Alany  inscrip¬ 
tions  therefore  are  omitted, 

‘ - which,  though  neither  rare 

Nor  ancient,  will  be  so,  preserved  wiili  care.* 

The  Deanery  of  Craven  is  introduced  to  our  notice  in  the 
following  terms. 

'*  The  district  which  1  have  now  undertaken  to  describe  is  almortt 
equally  interesting  to  the  botanist,  the  Mineralogist,  the  Antiquary, 
aiul  the  hover  of  Landscape.  With  the  provinces  of  the  two  former  I 
prt  .suinc  not  to  interfere. 

Contiguous  to  the  |)arish  of  Whallry  on  the  South,  this  country  as* 
sumes,  Irom  the  very  boundary  a  new’  character  and  complexion,  of 
which  the  environs  of  ('litlicroc  alone  partake  in  the  former  district. 
TheDeane.ry  of  Craven  extends  about  thirty  miles  Southward  from  the 
wuiree  of  the  Kibble  and  Wharf,  and  the  interval  bc'lween  lliosc  rivers 
ini  Uuics  the  tirst  twenty  miles  in  the  course  of  the  Arc. 

I'he  basis  of  the  conntr)'  may  be  considered  as  one  vast  aggregate  of 
calcareous  matter,  wliich,  however  generated,  or  wliercvcr  collected 
on  the  surface  of  the  e^arth,  seldom  fails  to  produce  a  set  of  features  in 
the  face  of  nature,  at  once  singular  and  beautiful.*’  p.  1. 

After  assigning  the  continuous  solidity  of  this  kind  of  earth, 
in  particular,  as  a  reason  for  its  being  Ibriiicd,  by  volcanic  coii- 
YuUions,  into  large  abrupt  masses  and  c.xtensivc  caverns,  our 
uinlior  proceeds, 

**  It  is  enough  for  us  how’es’cr,  that  we  know  the  result  of  these  hidden 
operations,  and  profit  by  it:  that  we  find  in  Craven  a  country  leriilc  in 
pasturage,  and  ridr  in  laudscape,  of  which  the  complexion  is  crjually 

plea«« 
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pleasing  with  the  features.  Tillage  is  almost  universally  exploded, 
and  it  would  now  be  dithcult  to  |K>int  out  in  Great  Britain  a  tract  olf 
rtjual  extent  and  of  equal  verdure. 

I’he  cliiuaie  is  cold  and  rainy,  thougli  greatly  improved  since  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  century,  when  common  grain,  it  we  believe  the 
complaints  of  the  monks,  seldom  arrived  at  maturity.  Throughout 
the  whole  district  there  is  some  deticiency  of  native  w<x>d  ;  hut  the  ash, 
which  from  its  general  and  spontaneous  growth,  and  the  various  uses  to 
which  it  is  liere  applied,  has  often  been  called  the  Craven  oak,  by  its 
pale  and  elegant  foliage  forms  a  charming  accompaniment  to  the  light 
verdure  of  the  pastures ;  while  tite  deep  green  of  the  indigenous  yew, 
and  the  hoary  leaves  of  the  whiiebcam,  diversify  tlie  surfaces  of  the 
Otosl  in;iccessible  rocks."  p,  2,  3. 

The  reader  will  already  have  observed  that  Dr.  W.  sees  and 
delinc^ates  with  the  spirit  of  a  painter.  Ho  continue^  hy  enu- 
meraliii"  some  scenes,  wltich,  lie  remarks,  are 

"  So  beautiful  to  the  eye,  or  interesting  to  ilie  imagination,  or 
both,  that  I  must  take  a  consequence,  which  I  am  not  unprepared 
for,  if  1  Unger  over  them  with  a  fondness  which  cold  tcmj>ers  are 
incapable  of  feeling,  and  fastidious  critics  of  enduring.  Had  these 
been  wanting,  the  History  of  Craven  would  not  liave  been  written. 

Wiih  resj)ect  to  the  villages  of  this  country  in  general,  they  are  in 
the  higlicst  degree  neat,  bc.itliful,  and  pleasant. 

b.iu  insures,  however  convenient  for  occupation,  or  conducive  to  iiu- 
prfwetnent.  have  spoiled  the  face  of  the  country  as  an  object  j  the  com- 
tx-hls,  whkh,  by  the  variegated  hues  of  tillage,  relieved  the  uniformity 
of  \erdure  about  them,  are  now  no  more,  and  the  tine  swelling  ontliiu'S 
of  the  pastures,  formerly  as  extensive  as  large  parks,  and  wanting  little 
but  the  accompaniment  of  deer,  to  render  them  as  beautiful,  arc  now 
strjp|)e(l  over  witli  ugly  bandages  of  stone,  and  present  nothing  to  the 
r)  e  but  right  lined  and  angular  deformity."  p.  3. 

Afti'r  some  hiief  remarks  on  the  arciiiiectnre  of  the  Craven 
rhurehes,  and  some  ingenious  observations  in  defent'e  of  the 
litiie  svsiem,  l>r.  W.  informs  us  that  the  benefic'es  <»f  tiii<  deanery 
are  all  moderately  well  endowed,  and  that  the  ehureln•^  are 
<li>tiibut«*d  with  mneh  prudence  and  judgement:  ‘  it  is  impos¬ 
sible,*  he  conli lines, 

“  lor  a  serious  mind,  contemplating  (to  contemplate)  tlie  venerable 
fabric  of  the  church,  the  relative  situation  of  the  antient  parson.igc, 
and  llie  collected  p<»{Hilaiion  of  the  parish,  or  principal  village  of  the 
p.iri>h.  cluste  ring  around  them  l)olh,  without  conceiving  the  iilcaofa 
numerous  family  of  children  gathered  alKJUt  their  common  parent,  for 
the  united  purjx’scs  of  comfort,  instruction,  and  devotion. 

0»uld  weight  of  char.icier  and  due  authority  lie  ri called  from  their 
long  cxtitKtion  on  one  hand,  and  ancient  reverence  and  submission  on 
the  oliici,  every  pul  of  this  now  visionary  theory  might  yet  he 
rcali/xd. 

In  such  a  situation  no  character  would  need  to  lie  nn’  nown,  no  piety 
untiuliced,  no  enormity  unieprovcd.  1  allow  that  the  [)rcscni  temper 
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«f  m:^nkind  is  unfavourable  to  clerical  exertions;  yeWa  faithful  discharge 
of  duty,  without  eccentricity  or  imprudence,  even  under  circumsiancrs 
the  most  unprouii.dng,  will  never  be  w  holly  lost ;  but  it  must  not  be 
db>eiubltd  that  this  district  has  never  been  distinguished  for  the  piety 
or  the  labours  of  its  clergy;  and  one  fact  i.s  certain,  let  the  cause  be 
what  it  w  ill,  that  no  in  part  of  England  are  the  churches  more  negli¬ 
gently  attended,  in  none  docs  there  appear  a  more  general  hididcrcnce 
to  religious  duties.*’  p.  /  • 

\Vc  lament  the  facts  which  our  historian  thus  faithfully  records; 
vet  we  fear  that  ‘  the  temper  of  inankimr  has  never  been  very 
•Vavourahle  loeleileal  exertions,’ and  that  the  ‘  aueieiu  revereiK*e 
and  submission,’  so  much  regretted,  were,  too  generally,  mere 
modes  of  ignorance,  fear,  and  superstition. 


**  One  circumstance  in  the  ecclesustical  History  of  Craven  drsen'rs 
to  be  remembered.  There  never  was  a  pcrioil  when  the  conseicnces  of 
fcclcMastics  were  more  iiarraswd  by  impositions  of  various  kinds  than 
in  tlie  civil  wars  of  the  last  century  j  yet  sucli  was  the  flexibility  of 
principle  displayed  by  the  incumbents  of  this  deanery,  under  all  their 
trials,  that  not  a  name  In  the  whole  number  appears  in  the  catalogue  of 
5iirt*erors  exliibited  on  the  two  opjxjsite  si!les  by  C’alamy  and  Walker. 
'Ihe  Surplice  or  the  Gown,  the  Liturgy  or  Directory,  Episcopal,  Pres¬ 
byterian,  or  Congregational  Government ;  a  King,  a  Commonwealth, 
or  an  Usurper;  all  these  changes,  and  all  the  contradictory  engage- 
nirius  which  they  imposed,  were  deemed  tritiiiig  inconveniences  iu  coiu- 
parlsoii  of  the  loss  of  a  benefice.”  p.  /  . 

lint  deanery  consists  of  the  following  parlslirs,  Milton, 
Sliuieburne,  Gishurnr,  Bolton  jnxta  Bowland,  Long  Bresion, 
Ciggleswiek,  Horton,  Braeewcll,  Bernoldswick,  Thornton, 
Maiton,  Ihnglev,  Kighley,  Kildwiek,  Skiplon,  Carlton,  Brough¬ 
ton,  Gargrave,  Ixirkhy  Slalghdale,  llkev,  Addingham,  Biirnsul, 
Lin?on,  Aruclitre,  and  Keitlewell.  We  have  the  description  of 
oai'h  in  order,  eom|irehe!iding a  sketch  of  its  external  appearance, 
a  hi.slorv  of  its  church  or  monastery,  and  a  list  of  the  inciiiiiheiits; 
tlic  antiquities  of  the  place;  the  lainily  hi>tory  of  the  liord  of 
tile  iminor,  and  the  complicated  transmission  of  property,  from 
the  conquest. 

I'liere  are  in  this  valnahle  volume,  including  a  fine  |>ortrait 
nf  the  author,  fortv-one  jilates,  consisting  of  AblK  Vs,  Mansions, 
Portraits,  liandscapes,  Tombs,  Autographs,  bee.  Lhere  are  al>d 
eighteen  separate  tables  of  Pedigrees,  the  i  albol’s,  tfic  Percy's, 
the  ClifVord’s,  bee. — As  usual  in  works  of  tliis  kind,  we  fiavc 
iinpressiotis  of  arms,  seals,  boots,  gloves  and  spoons,  with 
harned  dissertations  upon  them.  The  boot  of  Henry  the  V  t. 
We  find  to  have  measured  two  feet  six  inches,  buttoning  with 
two  dozen  of  buttons,  from  the  auklc  io  the  knee ;  and  tiis  fialry 
giovc  was  eiguleen  inches  long. 
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The  fullowinc;  is  the  history  of  an  antient  drinking  Horn,  in 
the  poss<‘ssion  of  Lord  Uibblcsdalc,  of  which  Dr.W.  has  furuish- 
edii  drawing. 

“  Here  is  also  prfsfHTd  tlie  horn  of  a  huflfalor,  nearly  tw’cnty  inchci 
lons^,  and  containing  about  two  quarts ;  it  is  supported  on  three  silver 
feet  resembling  those  of  a  man  in  armour.  Hound  the  middle  is  a  filleting, 
inscribed,  “  (^ui  pu^m  t  contra  tres  perdet  duos  (Whriever  challenges 
lliese  three  legs,  will  lose  both  his  own.)  a  seasonable  though  rather  in¬ 
consistent  warning  to  those  who  were  invited  to  drink  out  of  it.  I  regret 
that  no  tradition  remains  to  ascertain  its  antujuity.  I’he  characters  af¬ 
ford  no  certain  light.  The  (),  however,  is  a  lozenge,  which  w'as  in  use 
jis  early  as  the  12th  century  ;  but  was  revived,  in  a  few  instances,  after 
the  declension  of  the  old  black  letter  in  the  end  of  Henry  Vlll.  Such 
horns  were  common  among  all  the  Northern  tribes,  as  they  were  all  ad¬ 
dicted  to  deep  jK)tations.  One  of  equal  capacity  was  exhausted  at  a 
dniught  by  the  heir  of  an  Highland  chieftain  before  he  could  be  admitted 
to  the  honoursof  manhootl. — ^'I'he  Husey -horn,  once  belonging  to  C'anutc, 
is  another  s|)ecimen  of  the  same  kind  ;  but  what  most  resembles  this 
Is  the  Wassel-horn  of  Rob<Tt  de  Eglesfield,  still  preserved  in  Queen's 
College,  Oxford.  The  feet  of  the  former  are  thcKse  of  a  dog ;  the  latter, 
in  iiilusion  to  the  ow  ner’s  name,  tlic  claws  of  an  eagle,  p.  35. 

.Among  other  monastic  records,  a  letter  from  the  Abbot  of 
Kirkstall  to  liis  brethren  in  the  13th  century  is  introduced,  with 
the  eharitahlc  intention  of  shewing,  as  Dr.  W.  says,  that  these 
men  have  not  always  had  justice  dv>nc  them  :  it  displays  forcibly 
the  humble,  pious,  and  alVectionate  feelings  of  the  writer,  but  is 
loo  long  for  iuseriioii  liere. 

'riiosc  who  are  the  advocates  of  liumanitv  in  whot  mav  l)e 
called  the  rottagc-systiMii,  will  See  lu  a  curious  letter  (page  (ill) 
what  an  aneicnl  grievaiiee  they  are  endeavouring  to  remedy.  It’ 
is  addressed  to  titc  Lari  of  Noithumhei land,  by  his  minor 
tenants,  complaining;  of  the  oppressions  of  their  overgrown 
neighbours  ;  and  was  written  in  the  middle  of  the  si.xteentii 
century. 

‘  RYC.HTNORI.F  F\RI.F, 

“  We  your  piMirc  suppliants  and  day  lye  orators  thinhabitants  of 
b)thc  Martons,  int.dliblic  shew’eth,  and  suppliantly  complainthe,  unto 
yV  greatest  and  most  noble  Honor,  the  lamentable  ruiiu*  and  decaye  ot 
ourselves  and  others,  for  wante  of  come,  and  other  go<xi  order  which 
bathe  bone  heretofore  amongst  us,  as  well  as  in  plowinge  and  sowingc, 
as  p.isturiuge,  namely,  of  p’ce  of  grounde  linge  alwve  the  townc,  one  p‘t 
ot  the  same  bcingc  called  Thrambalc,  w  hich  most  protitahlie  was  kepic 
lor  the  pUMturinge  and  grassinge  of  oxen  and  kye  commingc  to  our 
doorcs  jaiiJ  another  pad,  calletl  Traiiawe,  w as  orderly  used  for  the  gras- 
ivngr  of  shee|>e;  the  other  p’cel  calleil  the  Scarfcelde,  tK*inge  most  pro- 
firable  for  geitingc  ofeonte,  wai  used  in  plowinge  and  sowing,  to  our  great 
ctMidorte  aiul  eom’iKiltc. — Yet,  through  Mr.  Kedm.tyne  tenant  ot  the 
uianor-huuic  of  the  one  syde,  and  Mr.  ilaybcr  of  die  oilier,  so  manyc 

strange 
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itnn^  cattle  were  into  the  same  grounde  taken,  yea  that  they  were 
intinitc,  w’h  ihingc,  as  God  knowclh,  was  almostc  to  the  utter 
undowinge  of  us  yonre  poore  suppliants  and  orators;  which,  if  it  be  not 
bv  your  most  noble  Honor  and  gracious  good  willc  now  amended,  even 
as  it  hath  been  heartofore,  so  shall  it  now  be,  yea  that  we  shall  not  lie 
able  to  serve  our  Prince,  nor  yet  your  most  honorable  pc^rson,  as  our 
dutie  retjuireth ;  for  by  this  means  your  j)oorc  orators  losst  our  cattell, 
being  so  sUrved  in  the  Somcr  that  they  wholly  died  in  Winter.  Whear- 
lore,  most  noble  Karle,  we  entreat  your  most  noble  Honor,  that  for  the 
l/.rd  Jesus  Christ  his  s.)ke,it  would  please  your  noble  Honor,  through 
your  most  gracious  good  will,  to  lind  a  remedy.”  p.  69. 

I>r.  W.  is  not  less  aware  of  the  evils  whieli  attended  the  feudal 
system,  than  of  those  whicli  arise  from  ‘  the  levelling  genius  of 
the  present  day.’  fhe  cottage  system  promises  to  alford  a  suit- 
uhlr  remedy  for  inc  |)resent  stale  ot  the  jxasantrv,  without 
incurring  the  ineonveniences  of  the  past.  '1  hat  spirit  of  inde- 
pcndt'nee,  wliich,  together  with  all  generous  and  (Ieiie»ile  fi*eliiig 
is  rapidly  dying  away,  in  brutality  and  vassalage,  would  soon 
revive  011  such  a  soil  as  ours,  and  advance,  not  only  the  happi* 
ness  and  worth  of  individuals,  but  tiic  strength  and  pros|>eritj 
ot  the  state. 

At  page  81,  Or.  W.  introduces  a  letter  wrilteti  by  one  of  the 
Tempest  family  in  17.11,  dcserihing  his  journev  on  an  Eastern 
mission;  from  this  we  extract  the  following  idea,  which,  says 
Dr.  \V.  ‘  is  equally  new  and  ingenious.’ 

Before  I  leave  Thrace  I  must  not  forget,  that  in  this  part  of  the 
country  there  are  now  and  then  little  low  hillocks,  iqton  which  a  strait 
thorn  grows,  like  so  many  pikes  stuck  in  the  ground.  I'his  shrub 
gathers  the  flying  dust  and  sand,  and  terms  a  rising;  and  thc^e  being 
opposite  to  Troy,  made  me  imagine  that  tlK'y  gave  the  hhit  to  Virgil  for 
the  fable  of  Polydorus  ‘  hie  me  conhxum  tc*rrca  tcxii  tclorum  seges,  cl 
jaculis  increvit  acutls,*  and  a  reddish  c^u^th  at  the  root  makes  the  hint 
clear.’  p.  b'2. 

The  catalogue  of  incumbents  at  Long  Preston,  gives  us 
some  pleasing  proofs  of  professional  zeal,  especially  in  one  who 
lonneti  the  duty  of  the  church, //jf7/<or«7rr  c/  extempore,  after  he 
bccatnc  blind  ;  and,  in  another  who  e.xpired  in  tiie  puipiu 

In  the  parish  of  Giggleswick  wc  meet  with 

'  An  ebbing  and  flowing  well,  which  issues  from  the  face  of  a  long 
ridge  of  rock  skirting  the  raad  from  Settle  to  Clapham. — ^'fhe  habits  uf 
tills  singular  spring  are  extremely  irregular:  w'ithin  the  last  four  or  five 
years  it  has  been  observed  to  rise  and  tall  nineteen  inches  in  the  space  of 
five  minutes.  The  limes  of  its  flux  and  reflux  arc  apparently  unconuected 
V'ilh  rain  or  drought,  or  any  other  external  cause. 

Almost  overhanging  the  town  of  Settle,  is  Casilcbcrg,  a  conical  rock, 
backed  by  a  cluster  of  rugged  and  protuberant  cfaggs,  and  onoe  undoubt¬ 
edly  crowned  with  a  forUfleation. 
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I'he  summit  of  Castlcberg  once  formed  the  gnomon  of  a  ruJc  but 
magniticent  sun-dial,  the  shadow  of  which  passing  over  some  grey  self 
stones  ujKMi  its  side,  marked  tlie  progress  of  time  to  the  inhabitant!  of 
die  tow'll  beneath.  But  the  hour-marks  have  long  been  removed,  and 
few  remember  the  history  of  their  old  benefactor,  whose  shadow  now 
takes  its  daily  tour  unobserved.’’  p.  122. 

We  (\uoic  with  singular  pleasure  the  following  passage,  de- 
scrftiiug  the  (\)ve,  near  the  village  of  Malliam,  in  the  parish  of 
Kirkhy  Malglulale. 

*  It  is  au  immense  cragg  of  limestone,  286  feet  high,  stretched  in  the 
sh.ipe  of  the  segment  of  a  large  circle  across  the  whole  valley,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  termination  at  once  so  august  and  tremendous,  tliat  the  imagina¬ 
tion  cun  scarcely  figure  any  form  or  scale  of  rock  within  tlie  bounds  of 
proUil/iliiy  that  sh.ill  go  beyond  it. 

*  'I'lic  approacli  to  this  wouderhil  pl  ace  was,  till  the  invention  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  solitary  and  characteristic.  It  is  now  polluted  by  one  of  those 
manufactories,  of  which  it  is  Iriding  to  complain  as  nuisances  only  in 
the  eye  of  taste.  Yet,  when  we  see  so  many  beautiful  streams  tainted 
by  tlieir  dcfilcmrtits,  so  many  eliarming  scenes  violated  by  their  gigantic 
erections,  it  may  surely  be  allowed  to  accommodate  to  them  the  words 
of  Comus: 

— '  Coarse  complexions. 

And  checks  of  sorr)^  grain  will  serve  to  ply 
'I'he  sampler,  and  to  tease  the  housewife’s  wool. 

^Vhat  need  a  vermeil-tinclur’d  lip  for  that, 

I.ovc-darting  eyes,  and  tresses  like  the  morn  ?* 

There  are  streams  sufficiently  copious,  and  vallics  sufficiently  deep, 
wliich  man  can  neither  mend  nor  s|K)il.  I'hese  miglit  be  abandoiu'd  to 
such  di  formed  vmnsters  without  regret  j  but  who  that  has  eyes  can  en¬ 
dure  them  when  combined  with  such  scenery'  as  the  environs  of  Malham 
or  the  banks  of  the  Wharf  ?  p.  I94. 

'I  here  is  someibiug  of  sublimity  in  ibis  pathetic  remonstrance, 
that  powci fully  alVects  the  iniiui.  Dr.  Whitaki'r  partakes  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  poet;  and  he  dcsciihcs  his  feelings,  and  the 
ohji  I’ls  that  awakeuetl  iheiii,  with  an  ctiergy  that  transports  hU 
reader  to  the  scene,  and  inspirt's  him  with  congenial  emotion. 
'rhu>e,  uidiappily,  have  most  to  dread  from  disgust  and  vc.xation, 
\vh(»''e  sensihility  is  so  iciidorly  alive  to  the  pleasures  of  imagina¬ 
tion  and  the  senses. 

( lin  anlhor  indeed,  has  stronger  motives,  than  the  violence  they 
ntVer  to  tlie  eye  and,  car,  for  c.xecrating  ‘  manufactories,  those 
hollK^ds  of  early  immorality,  premature  marriage,  and  unnatural 
population.'  *  llefoie  the  intriidnetion  of  manufactories  the 
parish  of  Kighley  did  not  want  its  retired  glens  and  wi  ll-wooded 
lillls.  But  taste  and  '  irtne  fly  together,  tiom  dirt  and  crowded 
population,  riic  clear  mountain  torrent  now  is  delilcd,  its 
scaly  inhabilaius  sutloeatcd  by  tilth,  its  muin.uis  lost  in  the  diu 
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of  macliiiicrv,  and  the  native  music  of  its  overhanging  groves 
rxchanL::cd  lor  oathsuiid  curses.’  This  is  6nc  but  awful  painting. 
Wc  readily  join  Dr.  ^V.  in  deploring  such  a  stale  of  things,  as  so 
closely  connected  with  our  national  commerce  and  ingenuity: 
Lut  it  is  not  easy  to  piescril)c  an  eligible  remedy. 

The  scene  which  the  lollowing  vivid  extract  delineates*  is 
situate  d  at  a  short  distance  from  tlic  vast  pile  of  stone  before 
dcsciibcd. 

The  appraich  to  Gordalc  on  the  East  side  of  tlie  village  happily  re¬ 
mains  wliat  Nature  left  it,  a  stony  and  desolate  valley,  without  a  single 
object  to  divert  tlic  eye  from  the  scene  before  it.  I  his  is  a  solid  mass 
of  limestone,  of,  perhaps,  equal  height  with  the  Cove,  clett  asunder  by 
some  great  convulsion  of  Nature,  and  opening  *  its  ponderous  and  marble 
jaws’  on  the  right  and  left.  The  sensation  of  horror  is  increased  by  the 
projec  tion  of  either  side  from  its  base,  so  that  the  two  counivent  rocks, 
though  considerably  distant  at  the  bottom,  admit  only  a  narrow  line  of 
day-light  from  above.  At  the  ver>'  entrance  you  turn  a  little  to  llic  right, 
and  arc  struck  by  a  yawning  mouth  in  the  face  of  the  opposite  Cragg, 
whence  the  torrent,  pent  up  beyond,  suddenly  forced  a  passage,  within 
the  luetnory  of  man,  which,  at  every  swell,  continues  to  spout  out  one 
of  ilic  boldest  and  most  beautiful  cataracts  -that  can  be  conceived.— 
Wherever  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  or  a  lodgenicnl  of  earth  appears,  the  yew- 
tnr,  indigt  nous  in  such  situations,  contrasts  its  deep  and  glassy  green 
with  the  pale  grey  of  the  lime-stone  j  but  the  goat,  the  old  advcnluroua 
inhabitant  of  situations  inaccessible  to  every  other  quadruped,  has  been 
lately  banished  from  the  sides  of  Gordale. 

Gordale  belonged  to  the  canons  of  Bolton,  and  Malham  Cove  to  tlie 
monks  of  Fountains.  When  these  men  visited  their  estates,  surely,  there 
were  some  among  them  wlio  felt,  as  wc  feel,  the  power  of  rude  niagni- 
hcciK'c.  Men  who  could  conceive  and  execute  the  vaultings  of  a  Cathe¬ 
dral  could  not  be  insensible  to  tlic  ctfect  preniuced  by  the  majesdc  ca¬ 
nopy  of  Gordale.  Bp.  Pocockc,  who  Irad  seen  nil  that  was  great  and 
striking  ill  the  rocks  of  Arabia  and  Judea,  declared  to  a  medical  gen - 
tietnan  yet  alive,  that  he  had  never  K-en  any  thing  comparable  to  this 
place,  pp.  194,195. 

From  a  man  of  taste,  like  our  author,  no  one  will  be  much 
surprised  to  bear  the  burning  of  incense,  in  public  worship,  rc- 
coiumendecl  to  general  adoption,  however  he  may  be  iDclined 
to  dispute  its  propriety.  But  it  is  tnueh  h'ss  consonant  with 
Hisceptible  feelings  to  defend  amunanent  of  ang/ingt  w  liicU 
according  to  Dr.  \V.  none  ever  censures  but  u  fanatic.  Some, 
certainly,  w  ho  would  scarcely  be  accused  of  fanaticism,  cveu 
bv  a  formal  hypocritical  age,  have  expressed  their  coinpussioti 
lor  the  sutferings  of  worms  and  Hshes,  the  tools  and  victims 
ot  ihc  angler’s  treachery. 

I  he  lists  of  expenses,  private  letters.  Sic.  Sic.  contained  in  ibU 
Volume,  are  simihir  to  others  with  which  nearly  all  our  readers 
uiust  he  faiuiliur:  andT which  it  would,  therefore,  bs  umicceisarv 
VoL.  II  S  to 
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toin.crt:  the  curious  inventory  of  apparel,  household-ruriiitorc, 
farming-stock,  artillery  anil  armour,  iW  property  of  the  Clifford 
family,  at  Skipton  Castle  in  1.j72,  is  one  of  the  most  coniplcie 
and  inlerestinii;  of  its  kind,  tliat  we  remember  to  have  seen. 

M  any  of  the  MSS  .in  Rolton  Abbey,  among  which  are  soineod 
the  once  fashionable  Science  of  Alchemy,  are  exceedingly  curi¬ 
ous.  'riic  monks  had  all  the  learning  of  the  times,  and  some  of  it 
is  learning  still.  'I  hc  relic  which  is  prese  rved,  of  their  opiuious 
on  the  fait  ns  in  utero,  is  highly  amusing.  It  is  the  voice  ol 
anatomy  and  philosophy  s|>eaking  the  simplicity  of  the  times. 

'I  hc  list  of  ecclesiastical  vc.nments  l>elonging  to  Bolton  Ablaev, 
will  be  a  curiosity  to  those  who  never  attended  the  celebration  of 
high  mas.s.  I  low' .unreasonable  must  the  puritans  have  l)ecn, 
w  hi>  could  not  endure  the  sight  even  of  a  gown  and  surplice! 

\\\:  pass  over  with  reluctance  the  venerable  and  romantic 
sernerv  t)f  Bolton,  and  several  interesting  extrjvets  w  bicb  we  are 
eom|H*lled  to  omit.  Among  these,  in  page4()(b  we  fiiul  a  moH 
beautiful  pielnrc  of  Arcadian  manners  and  customs,  whi(*h  pre¬ 
vail  at  Linton,  and  indeed  in  manv  other  Nortlicrn  di>tiiels  of 
this  isLiiid.  A  remark  relating  to  the  life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
wc  eanifol  hesitate  to  insert.  We  arc  indehted  for  it  to  a  clerical 
friend  of  Dr.  W.'s,  who  had  it  from  the  late  Kev.  Henjainin 
Smith,  nephew  by  the  half-blood  to  Sir  Isaac. 

Voltaire,  in  a  small  treatise  mi  the  character  of  Newton,  ascribes  his 
promotion  in  the  Mint  to  an  iroprojier  atuichmrnt  of  lord  Halifax  to  Mrs. 
Conduit,  ill  «>rUer  to  inve.stigate  this  point,  i  asked  Mr.  Smith  whnt 
was  the  ot  hU  cousin.  Miss  Smith,  afterwards  Mrs.  Conduit.  He 
auswrrrd,  she  was  born  in  the  same  yv^x  with  himself. — He  always 
deHiued  to  tr  ll  his  age  ^  hut  allow'cd  me  to  conclude  that  it  was  within 
two  or  iliTt  e  years  ol  l/Ot);  and,  upon  lieiiig  told  of  Voltaire’s  ralumny, 
»ald,  that,  when  his  un<  le  was  made  warden  of  the  Mint  by  king  Williain, 
Mrs.  C'onUuit  \v.\s  not  bom  j  and  when  he  succeeded  to  the  ollicc  of 
Master  she  w  as  only  a  child,  p.  395. 

Brom  the  complexion  of  our  remarks  on  this  perfornianee.  it 
may  kccm  f<  ;irt‘fU  necessary  to  express  more  fully  otir  opinion. 
The  author  is  well  (ptulified  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken; 
and,  having  spuicd  neither  labour  nor  expense  in  the  execution 
of  it,  he  has  siieeecded  in  rendering  the  llistory  of  Craven  one  of 
the  most  coaiplcie  and  valuable  pieces  of  topography,  that  liave 
come  withiu  our  ob'«r\*atiofi.  Jle  has  providc^u,  in  this  laborious 
work,  a  vurkny  to  gratify  dissimilar  tastes,  lie  has  collected  a 
Irirge  store  of  tbai  crude  substantial  fare,  in  which  the  aiilitjuary 
deli  jhts;  he  has  displayed  to  the  curious  observer  of  man  some 
ol'  the  striking  babiu  and  peculinrities  of  centuries  that  are 
pU'»sed  ;  and  he  has  introduced  the  lover  of  the  picturesque,  to 
s^nno  beautitui  scenery, whieii  the  pen  and  the  pencil  have  happily 
•oiled  to  delineate.  Ills  work  will  be  partieuluily  cmlcared  to 

most 
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most  readers^  by  the  remembrance,  that,  from  the  country  he 
describes,  those  glowing  pictures  in  the  letters  of  Gray,  drew 
the  richest  of  their  colouring;  To  say  that  tlierc  is  much  trifling 
uninteresting  matter  in  this  volume,  would  be  to  dei’ide  on  what 
we  cannot  ascertain — the  |K*rsonal  knowledge  and  taste  of  its 
se\*eral  readers,  and  on  those  connexions  ana  sympathies  that 
may  excite  their  attention  respectively  to  the  ancient  records  of 
a  family  or  a  church.  'Fhe  rarer  plants  growing  in  Craven  arc 
noticed  in  a  catalogue  subjoined  to  this  work,  to  w  hich  is  annex¬ 
ed  a  short  account  of  the  native  minerals^  including  on  oxide  of 
rinc  in  w  hite  powder.  The  naturalist,  indeed^  will  here  obtain 
but  a  scanty  repast;  Dri  Whitaker’s  taste  would  be  as  little 
fraiitieii  in  a  mine,  as  in  a  manufactory.  We  indulge  the  hope 
ofmeeting  him  again  on  a  subject  congenial  to  his  hubifs,  us  lie 
has  generally  the  .aicnt  to  please  and  interest,  even  when  he  may 
fail  to  inform  or  convince. 

Art.  III.  Dbemrses  chitifly  on  Devotional  Subjects,  by  the  late  Ke?. 
Newcomc  Cappe.  To  which  are  prefixed  Memoirs  of  his  Lift,  by 
Catharine  Cappe.  8o.  pp.  568.  Nee.  lOs  dd.  Johnson,  1805. 

we  know  the  preacher's  character  to  be  unblemished, 
^  and  that  his  life  is  as  good  os  his  sermons,  we  hear  him 
with  the  greater  pleasure.  W'hcii  we  read  discourses  on  religion, 
if  we  feci  a  veneration  for  the  author,  the  effect  on  our  minds 
is  powerfully  cncreased.  On  this  account,  a  memoir  it  often 
prcfixc'd  to  a  volume  of  posthumous  sermons ;  wc  art  made  ac- 
ijUHiiited  with  the  writer,  and  we  peruse  the  book  with  liveliei 
interest. 

lu  the  work  before  ns,  wc  have  the  life  of  Mr.  C.  from  the 
pen  of  liis  afflicted  widow,  who  performs  the  task,  in  u  manner, 
which  entitles  her  to  the  praise  of  good  sense,  good  writing, 
and  an  affectionate  heart,  glowing  with  veneration  for  hef 
departed  friend.  Newcoine  Cappe,  the  son  of  M r.  Joseph  Cappe, 
an  eminent  dissenting  minister  at  I^eds,  was  bom  there  in  1763. 
His  father  died  while  our  author  was  yet  yoime.  Under  the 
care  of  that  able  tutor,  and  excellent  man,  Dr.  Uoddrkigc,  he 
pursued  his  studies  for  the  sp;icc  of  three  years;  after  the 
Doctor’s  death  he  went  to  Glasgow,  and  in  the  University  there 
continued  his  literary  labours  for  tiiree  years  more.  So  unre-^ 
•nitting  was  his  ardour,  that  he  seldom  uliowcii  himself  more  than 
four  or  flve  hours  sleep.  This  practice  we  would  by  no  meonf 
commend ;  it  nearly  threw  M  r.  C.  into  a  de«*line.  Wc  would  ba?e 
Toung  men  diligent  in  tlieir  studies:  for  ^  tliout  diligence  they 
cannot  excel  in  future  life.  Hut  wc  i  wnestly  lecommei^ 
^st  measure  of  application,  which  can  be  ]iursued  from  day  to 
and  from  vear  to  year,  without  injuring  the  constitultQO^ 
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it  is  not  by  sitting  np  day  and  night  for  a  few  yoars’in  youth, 
and  urging  on  literary  pursuits  with  cxccssi’.e  toil,  ilmt  leuruing 
Isaccjuired:  it  is  the  fruit  of  daily  labour,  pursued  with  wisdom 
and  [Hirseveranre. 

In  l7o5,  Mr.  C.  left  Glasgow,  and  was  settled  at  York,  ai 
co-pastor  with  Mr.  Iloiiiam,  id*  the  Preshylerian  congregation 
in  that  city.  At  that  gentlciaan*s  death,  he  undinook  tU 
whole  pastoral  ciinrgc:  and  remained  in  that  situation  during 
the  leniainder  of  his  life,  lie  continued  a  diligent  student  nil 
his  days,  and  took  peculiar  plciisurc  in  the  perusal  of  the  ssicred 
Scriptures.  lie  was  a  distinguished  member  of  a  Literary  Society 
fit  ^  ork,  composed  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  dilTerent 
professions  in  that  city  and  neighbourhood.  He  published  severnl 
rjusl  and  'riianksgiving  Sermons,  which  his  Biographer  siiy* 
were  much  admiri*d.  A  small  volume  on  the  Providence  and 


Government  of  God,  which  appeared  in  179o,  is  entitled  to  a 
liigh  degree  of  praise.  A  stroke  of  the  palsy  in  17UL  him 
aside  from  his  [nthlic  labours :  siiecocding  attacks  weakened 
both  hi^  bmlily  and  mental  frame;  and  in  the  end  of  December 
1800,  he  ended  his  eartldy  pilgrimage.  He  is  descrilK*d  as  a 
man  of  eminent  piety  and  virtue,  of  a  most  amiable  disposition, 
ami  ns  sustaining  his  long  continued  intirmitics  with  cxeinplan* 
resignation,  and  the  sweetest  chccrfulnt'ss  and  complacency.* 
The  discourses  in  the  present  volume,  copied  from  his  ma¬ 
nuscripts,  anti  edited  hy  .Mrs.  C.  are  twenty-four  in  nninl)er, 


and  on  the  following  subjects. — On  Faith  in  general,  and 
Religious  Faith  in  particular — Faith  a  reasonalde  Principle— 
i'aitli  a  desirable  and  important  I'rincipic— The  imreasonable- 
nt'ss  and  Folly  of  undue  Anxiety — On  the  Duty  of  joining 
"I'hanksgiving  with  Praise  in  a  time  of  AfHiction —  Man  llic 
Properly  of  (uni. — On  the  Obligation,  the  Importance  and  the 
Heasonablenc'is  of  the  Ltive  of  (lod  —  On  the  Care  and  Di¬ 


ligence  retjuired  to  preserve  and  keep  alive  the  Love  of  God— 
On  the  Incoinputihility  of  the  Love  of  IMeasure,  with  the  Love 
of  (u»d — C'haiaeU  rislics  of  thost!  who  are  governed  by  the  liovc 
of  J^leasnre — On  the  Appearance  of  ('hrist  after  liis  Hesurreclion 
lo  Mary  Magdalene — Uetleclions  on  ihe'l’oinb  of  Jesus  as  tend¬ 
ing  to  confirm  4)ur  I'aith  in  the  Christian  Doctrine — David’s 
Morning  Hymn  of  Praise — On  the  (ilory  of  (iod  as  displayed 
in  the  Heavenly  Luminaries — On  the  I  se  and  Improvement  to 
be  derived  from  S4*vert  Illness. 


In  the  Appendix  is  a  sermon  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  C’s.  death, 
by  Mr.  W  oo<l  a  ilisstMiting  Minister  of  Leeds.  I’lu*  volume  con- 
ciuiies  wiili  a  iMineral  S<‘mion,  hv  Mr.  Wrllheloved, our  author’i 
sueeesMU’  in  olhce,  hn*  HolH*rt  C'appe,  M.D.  his  youngest  son, 
a  |<*rson  of  great  virtue,  talents,  ami  hofies  ;  to  which  is  annexed 
a  briej'aeeouni  of  his  Life  and  C'iiaraeter. 


From 
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VVoni  tlic  di!«conr»c«  here  presented  to  the  puhhc,  as  well  as 
from  the  memoir,  we  conceive  Mr.  C.  to  have  l>een  a  man  of 
talents  and  virtue,  and  more  tlian  commonly  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  eieriml  things,  llis  style,  and  manner  of  represcutiu^ 
his  ideas,  the  following  quotations  will  exhibit. 

In  his  discourse  on  the  incoinpatihility  of  the  love  of  plea¬ 
sure  with  the  love  of  Ciod,  he  says,  ■? 

**  But  remember,  licentious  sinner,  remember,  tliat  if  reason  and  con- 
•cienre  be  once  buried  in  the  abyss  of  sensual  Indulgences,  they  may 
revive  no  more ;  once  dead,  and  tlieir  death  scaled  by  ihy  determined' 
profligacy  and  inq)enitence,  they  are  dead  for  ever ;  the  sacred  senti- 
Bienis  of  virtue  will  no  more  live  within  thy  breast :  the  flames  of  di¬ 
vine  love  will  animate  thy  soul  no  more.  All  is  over  with  thee  as  to 
luavrii  and  clernitv,  and  the  few*  short  hours  that  remain  of  mortal  life, 
will  add  little  to  t!  y  pleasure.,  but  much  to  thy  dishonour :  and  when 
this  world  have  resigned  thee,  where  wilt  thou  be  found  ?  To  whom 
wilt  thou  repair  for  comfort  ?  Whither  unit  thou  betake  thyself?— To 
heaven!  alas,  there  dwells  that  God  with  wdiom  in  the  day  of  tby  pro¬ 
bation,  thou  didst  live,  at  enmity  :  there  dwell  those  holy  spirits,  who 
icrk  tlieir  happiness  in  the  divine  favour,  .and  give  up  all  their  powers 
tothc  influence  of  his  excellencies,  and  the  hiltilmcnt  of  his  will :  these 
in  truth  are  the  only  manuons  of  light,  and  life,  and  joy  ;  but  there  no¬ 
thing  enters  that  detileth  ;  all  is  spotless  purity,  and  ardent  love.’ 

“  Beware,  my  friends,  beware  yc,  of  the  carnal  mind,  *  it  is  enmity,* 
saith  the.  A|iostle’  against  Gixi  the  completion  of  it  is  miserably  fatal  j 
its  excesses  are  dreadfully  dangerous  ;  every  decree  of  it  wars  against  the 
«iul,  invades  its  peace,  destroys  its  ctimlort,  and  thicateas  to  dispossrs 
it  of  thoM.*  divine  afl'cetions  which  it  is  its  duty,  iu  honour,  atid  its  hap¬ 
piness  to  entertain.  Like  all  other  vicious  habits,  it  Ixgins,  perhaps, 
insensibly,  and  proceeds  by  degrees  to  its  completion  :  the  first  approachri 
therefore  towards  it,  ought  to  excite  your  fear,  and  employ  your  vigi- 
Uitc.” 

In  dclincatinc;  the  characteristics  of  those  who  arc  governed 
hy  the  love  of  pleasure,  Mr.  ih  addiesbcs  his  audience  in  the 
following  animated  strain. 

“  My  friends,  von  have  much  to  do^vith  Got! ;  yourselves  and  rvery 
thing  in  which  yon  have  any  interest,  are  abj*oluiely  in  his  hatuhs.  ^’on 
have  far  more  important  transactions  with  him  than  any  tliat  you  aic 
Conscious  of  in  this  w'orld  ;  it  will  not  brhmg,  before  the  yonnrest  oftliis 
iiidiencc  will  find  it  so.  The  time  w  ill  come  ;  I  could  tc  I)  iIm;  day  be- 
Tond  which  it  will  not  lie  deferred,  hut  the  day  Ix’foiv  whi»h  it  will 
loine  I  cannot  tell;  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  fmd  iliis  woild 
y-iniNliing  aw'ay,  and  another  o|)eiiiug  ujwn  you,  this  world  nf  trial  end¬ 
ing  fer  ever  unto  you,  and  a  scene  of  everlasting  r<*cninj)rnce  t'ommeiu  • 
You  know  as  w’ell  as  1  do,  would  to  God  you  w»  uld  In  the  idea 
•ink  derp  into  your  hearts,  that  the  round  of  this  w*)rhr.s  pleasme*  will 
tiot  last  lor  ever.  The  rt)sc  w  ill  fade,  the  eyes  grow'  dim,  and  the  heart 
grow'  faint,  and  all  that  is  of  this  w  orld  Ixicome  incajralile  of  administer- 
k'g  even  a  momentary  cordial  or  amusement.  You  know  well  as  I 
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do,  would  to  God  that  you  would  let  the  thought  take  possession  of  your 
iouls!  that  the  tiiae  will  come  when  the  warmest  appetites  will  be  cold, 
when  the  acutest  senses  will  be  dull,  w  hen  the  liveliest  fancy  will  be 
languid,  when  the  giddiest  sinner  w  ill  be  serious,  and  the  drowsiest  con* 
sdcDce  awake/* 

The  whole  of  the  paragraph  is  too  lo|ig  for  insertion ;  but  it  is 
all  equally  serious  and  impresbive.  While  we  with  pleasure 
commend  the  excellencies  of  this  volume,  it  gives  us  pain  tQ  be 
compelled  to  add,  that  there  is  a  want,  and  such  a  want  as  deprives 
a  book  of  religious  instruction  of  more  than  half  its  value.  Mr. 
C.  is  the  Priest  of  Nature  and  Providence,  (and  a  more  sensible, 
serious  and  respectable  Priest  they  liave  seldom  had>:  but  we 
are  sorry  that  he  can  put  in  no  claim  to  the  title  of  a  minister  of 
Grace.  He  was,  wr  are  told,  an  assiduous  student  of  the  New 
Testament;  but  alas!  its  distinguishing  principles  seem  to  have 
had  no  place  in  his  mind,  nor  in  his  heart.  ^  Nature  teaches  me, 
lays  the  Infidel,  that  there  is  a  God,  and  a  future  slate,  and  that 
the  righteous  will  be  happy,  and  the  wicked  miserable  ;*  Mr.  C, 
professes  that  he  was  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  these  doc¬ 
trines,  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  confirmed  them  by  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead;  but  this  is  all  the  did'erence. — Our  author  preaches 
Standing  by  the  tomb  of  Jesus,  and  calls  to  his  hearers,  ‘  behold 
the  place  where  the  Lord  lay:*  but  he  can  perceive  nothing 
there  but  what  might  he  seen  at  vhc  tomb  of  Stephen.  He  is 
rnraplured  with  the  glory  of  the  stars,  and  of  the  sun  in  the 
firmament :  but  he  does  not  notice  the  splendour  of  the  bright 
aiKl  morning  star,  nor  do  wc  hear  of  any  glory  which  he  perceives 
in  tVic  Sun  of  Ulghteousness.  The  atonement,  and  intercession 
of  Christ,  Si'fin  not  to  have  obtained  an  atom  of  existence  in  the 
religion  of  Mr.  C. 

The  Apostles  and  first  Christians,  in  the  view’s  of  death, 
were  condoled  hv  the  presene(‘,the  care,  and  the  griice  of  Christ. 
Mr.  C.  is  trancjuil  and  serene  in  the  prospect  of  liis  dissolution, 
but  we  hear  not  a  word  of  redeeming  love,  and  the  joy  which  it 
inspires,  lie  derives  his  tramiuillity  from  looking  up  to  the 
God  of  cieatiou  and  of  proyidencc.  Our  hearts  bleed  at  the 
painful  sight  of  an  amiable,  serious,  and  able  man,  reading  the 
sacred  Scriptures  from  day  U)  day,  and  yet  blind  to  those 
sentiments^  and  saying  not  one  word  of  those  doctrines,  which 
constitute  its  highest  glory,  and  fill  tlic  disciple  of  Jesus  with 
comfort,  peace  and  exultation. 

Mr.  VW)od  and  Mr.  Wcllbelovcd,  have,  perhaps,  been  pupiU 
of  Mr.  (’appe. 
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Art.  IV.  Dr.  Holmes’s  f\tus  Testamentum  Grttcumeum  t'orm  LettioniluSf 

^yntinued  from  pa^e  221. 

T  N  our  last  Number,  we  laid  before  our  readers  a  general  He* 
^  view  of  Dr.  H.’s  to  this  work;  and  we  are  now  to 

report,  the  assistance  he  has  obtained  from  the  public  in  hii 
rcstarcljos,  the  literary  treasures  lie  has  opened,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  collections  he  has  made,  in  order  to  reiieeiu 
this  venerable  version  from  the  corruptions,  w  hich  tlic  lapse  of 
more  than  two  thousand  yeiirs  had  accumulated. 

To  ascertain  the  genuine  readings  of  this  tincicnt  Ciferk  Ver¬ 
sion,  it  was  indispensably  necessary  to  consult  and  collate  all  the 
MS.  copies,  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  ililTerent  pidilic 
and  private  libraries  of  Europe.  "J’his  was  a  task  truly  hcTCiilean, 
and  one  that  must  unavoidably  incur  an  expense  fur  l)eyond  the 
abilities  of  any  private  individual.  Dr.  ilolmes  was  wi  ll  atv 
quaiiiied  with  the  plan,  and  with  the  of  Dr.  Kennicolt  in 

his  edition  ol*  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  which 
nearly  seven  hundred  MSS.  and  early  printed  editions  were  col¬ 
lated.  On  this  [>lun,  already  realized  in  rcfereiu*e  to  the  Hebrew 
original,  Dr.  H.  formed  his  own,  for  a  similar  edition  of  the  S<‘p- 
taagint  Version  ;  and,  desirous,  as  he  says,  ( Jirst  Annikal  Account, 
p.  1.)  of  taking  the  o[)inion  of  the  learned  public  on  the  e.\- 
j'ediency  of  such  a  w'ork,  and  of  ascertaining  what  eiieounige- 
inent  and  support  would  !»e  given  to  the  person  who  should  un¬ 
dertake  it,’  he  suhinitU*(l  tlie  following  proposal  to  the  delegates 
ot  the  CUrendoii  Press: 

It  appears  to  lie  a  prevailing  ojiinlon  among  tlie  learned  In  sacred  cr^ 
ticisni,  that  the  present  means  of  determining  the  genuine  tenor  of  the 
scriptural  text  w'ould  he  much  enlarged,  if  the  MSS.  of  live 'Septuagint 
Version  were  collated,  as  tho.se  of  tlic  Hebrew  original  liavc  been,  and  the 
collations  published  in  one  view. 

I'he  reasonablenc.ss  of  this  opinion  depends  upon  considerations,  w'ith 
U'iiicl)  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  public  is  already  aenuainted. 

**  1 .  t  ^pon  the.  ant'uiuity  ot  the  Septuagint  Version.  For  at  tins  version 
was  made  long  l)etorc  the  coming  of  Christ  (about  267  years)  the  copies 
whu'h  the  Seventy  had  Iif  their  bands,  w:ere  necessarily  more  pure  and  per* 
het  tliaii  any  later  transcripts. 

“  2.  Upon  ihv  aut  ho  fit  If  of  the  Septoagint  Version.— For  at  tbit  Ter* 
sion  was  admitted  and  long  used  singly  by  the  Jewi.sh  church,  it  ttatuis 
>ouclied  and  sanctioned  as  a  true  and  faithful  version  of  the  sacred 
text. 

**  3.  Upon  {he.  I  rnefiiini  vffWts  which  have  been  actually  found  for  a 
course  of  time,  and  partic  ularly  of  late,  to  result  from  a  critical  a^lu  a- 
tion  of  this  version  to  the  Hebrew  original.  By  the  help  ol  ih  ePacho* 

main 
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mian  MS.*  interpolations  in  the  prophetical  text  l»jvr  hern  detected 
mutihlioiis  of  it  discovered,  and  lost  rcadinj^s  supplied  so  frer|Ucntly,  ilui 
beneficial  consequences  of  the  same  kind  tuay  bi*  justly  expected  from  a 
similar  application  of  other  Septuagint  MSS.  to  other  parts  of  Scripture. 

“  4.  IJpon  this  rircumstance  also  ;  that  editors  of  the  Septuagint  have 
sometithes  ventuird  ioa///«^/  thr  Greek  Version  to  the  Helreu'  J'ext,  and 
to  the  AVw  Tcstument  Citations y  as  tliey  severally  stood  at  the  tin»c,  al¬ 
though  it  might  be  as  it  has  since  appeared  to  be  the  cane,  that  neither  the 
Ilebreu'  nor  New  Testament  text  were  free,  from  corruptions. 

**  1‘or  these  and  other  reasons  which  may  be  and  have  bc*en  assigned,  It 
has  been  the  ho|)e  of  those  who  arc  most  versed  in  biblical  criticism, 
that  the  public  would  be  disposed  to  encourage  A  Collation  of  all 
THE  MSS.  of  the  Septuagint  Vehsion. 

Ill  order  to  accomplish  this  vast  and  momentous  undertaking, 
Dr.  Holmes  proposed  furlher; 

"  That  all  MSS.  known  or  discovtTablc  at  home  or  abroad,  if  prior 
to  the  invention  of  printing,  should  be  carefully  collated  with  one 
printed  text ;  and  all  particularities,  in  which  they  dillcred  from  it,  dis¬ 
tinctly  noted. 

“  'i.  Tliat  printed  editions,  or  versions  made  from  all,  or  parts  of 
that  by  the  Seventy  ;  and  citations  from  it  by  ecclesiastical  writers  (with 
a  distinction  as  to  those  w'ho  wrote  before  the  time  of  Aquila,  or  after  it) 
should  also  be  collated  with  the  same  printed  text,  and  all  their  variations 
Irom  it  rrsntctively  ascertained. 

“  3.  'I'liat  these  materials,  when  collected,  should  be  all  reduced  to  one 
plain  view,  and  printed  either  under  the  text,  with  which  the  several  oJ- 
iaiions  have  been  made,  as  by  Dr.  Kennicott  j  or  without  the  text,  as  by 
Dc  Uassi.f 


•  This  MS.  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  marked  1  B.  1 1.  contains 
the  Septuagint  Version  of  the  Prophets.  It  was  written  about  the  tenth 
nr  eleventh  century,  and  formerly  belonged  to  Pachoinius,  Patriarch  of 
ronstaniinople,  from  whom  it  is  still  named  the  Parhomian  MS.  IVis 
MS.  was  greatly  valued  by  Dr.  Gr.ily*,  Dr.  Woidc,  and  Bishop  I.^wth; 
and  from  it  the  latter  rrt'cived  consider.ahle  assistance  in  correcting  tlic 
Hebrew-text  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah.  Next  to  the  Codex  Alexandrinus, 
Grabr  thought  it  the  most  valuable  MS.  yet  discovered. — -Uev. 

I  John  Bernard  de  Rossi,  Professor  of  Theology'  and  the  Oriental  l»an- 
guagrs  in  the  Academy  of  Parma,  "tindertook  a  work,  which  he  afier- 
woHs  published,  in  4  vols.4to.  entitled  Varitr  Lectionrs  Vetcris  Testamenti 
ex  immensa  MSS.  editommfjue  CoHicum  conger U'  haust(C  rt  ad  Samar. 
Textum,  ad  veiusti^s,  versionesy  ad  accuratiores  sactee  criticcr  Jhntes  ac  legesy 
einminattr.  Parmer y  ex  regio  Typographeo.  1/84 — 86.  For  this  work  h£ 
follati*d  ne.iriy  /U)  MSS.  and  early  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
and  published  his  collations  with  a  l..atin  translation  of  each  varioui 
reading,  (citing  MSS.  vVc.  which  cont.iinrd  this  reading),  without  the 
Hebrew  text  at  large,  occasionally  referring  by  numbers  to, and  correcting 
the  collations  of  Dr.  Kennicott.  This  work,  for  critical  acumen  and  im¬ 
portance,  is  superior  to  that  of  Dr.  Kennicott. — Bcv. 


“  l.TIaii 
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4.  That  references  should  be  midc  to  MSS.  by  member ;  to  versiont, 
br  name;  to  citations  of  writers  by  name,  place  and  edilion, 

•*  5.  That  an  account  in  Latin  should  be  given  of  MSS.  collated  ; 
cootaiuing  such  descriptions  of  tliem  in  all  pariiculari,  as  may  wabic 
tbe  reader  to  judge  of  the  date  and  authority  of  each  MS.  reaped ivcly  j 
and  specifying  the  numbers  by  which  it  will  invariably  be  referred  to." 

First  Annual  Account,  p.  2 — 5. 

The  Dr.  observes,  That  this  disposition  of  materials  vrlll 
place  the  fact  in  all  assignable  res|)ects  l)efore  the  reader;  and 
leave  tlie  use  and  application  of  the  uhole  in  any  case  entirely  H> 
biinseif.”  As  J)r.  11.  never  intended  to  form  a  new  or  amended 
levtof  the  Septnagiiit  from  his  collations,  the  above  plan  wai 
prope  rly  clu)sen,  as  every  reader  may  now  follow  his  own  judg- 
inciii  in  adopting  such  various  readings  from  the  most  ancient 
and  cornict  MSS.  Jcc.  as  may  appear  most  congenial  to  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  Cireek  text,  rejeciing  those  in  the  Roman  edi¬ 
tion  of  l.>b7,  uhich  evidently  appeared  to  have  been  selected 
from  authorities  of  less  respectability  and  antiquity.  1’his 
plan,  however,  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  very  consider¬ 
ably  improved,  by  placing,  in  the  lower  margin,  after  the  manner 
ot  IWtstcin,  such  various  readings  as  arc  supported  by  the  best 
authorities  ;  indicating  at  the  same  time,  by  a  smaller  character, 
tho>c  w<»rds  w  hich  they  should  supersede  in  the  text. 

When  this  Proposal  was  laid  before  the  llelegates  of  the  Cla¬ 
rendon  Press,  they  came  to  a  resolution,  March  4,  I7BR,  *^  To 
promote  the  intended  collation,  byallowiiig  Dr.  11.  thcsnmofybrfy 
pounds  annually,  to  be  continued  during  pleaKuro,  on  condition 
tliat  Dr.  I  I.  shall  exhibit  his  collations  to  the  lioard,  and  deposit 
them  in  the  Uodlcian  Library,  subject  to  his  use  «)f  thcm,*'&c. 
The  example  of  Oxford  was  followed  by  the  universities  of 
Cambridge,  Dublin,  and  CJlasgow',  by  many  of  the  colleges,  most 
ofthe  hisliops,  and  a  number  of  the  clergy,  and  other  respect¬ 
able  individuals. 

Thus  encouraged,  Dr.  II.  immediately  undertook  the  work, 
and  einploved  a  number  of  collators  of  MSS,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  'fhe  libraries  of  Florence,  i'uima,  Turin,  lisle,  Fcirura, 
Home,  N'enice,  Bologna,  Milan,  Paris,  and  Oxford  were  first  in¬ 
spected,  iind  in  each  place  the  collation  of  some  important  MS. 
was  commenced  the  first  year.  In  the  following  years,  the  exa- 
niination  was  extended  to  the  libraries  at  Tubingen,  \  ienna,  tlte 
Hague,  Augsburg,  Zurich,  Basil,  Dresden,  Moscow,  Saxc-gotha, 
Lipzig,  Koiiorra  in  Hungary,  livora  in  Portugal,  Madrid, 
Co[)enliagcn,  Ijorrain,  Cherson  in  Russia,  Moldavia,  Munich  in 
/IciiuriVi,  and  Zittau.  At  this  last  place  only  one  M.S.  Inisl>een  dis¬ 
covered  ;  hut  according  to  Professor  MatthaT,  one  of  the  most  &in- 
Rular  and  important  yet  know  n.  **  licqiiidciii  bona  fidcutlirmu,  inc 
iiullumunquatn  laleiii  lauupicprsustaiitcm  ac  plane  singularem  co¬ 
il  icem 
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flicem  0  ante  oculos  hebnisse — varietas  lectioninrs,  lectitmm 
dico,  non  errorttm  scrih/r,  cst  ingens  ac  maxiine  nniahilis.  Cum 
nuHoco<iice,eorum  cjuiadliiicconsultistmt,notabilitcrconscntit.— 
Multis  in  locis  Alexundrinus  Codex,  edit lo  Coin [>hitcnsis  ct  Al- 
dtnu,  atuue  adeorodex  ().\oniensis,ex  oo  corrigi  possunt.”  TKis 
curious  NtS.  belongs  to  the  library  ot  the  Senate  of  Zitlau,  in 
l;pper  Lusatia.  It  lias  remained  unknown  ever  since  Decem. 
ber  16,  U'yiO,  on  which  day  it  w  as  nresented  to  the  Senate  of 
that  city  hy  a  Lutheran  priest  ot*  Bohemia.  In  the  year  1707 
Zittaii  underwent  a  siege,  and  w'as  set  on  fire  and  nearly  con- 
snmed ;  when  only  this  MS,  and  another  of  Plato  escaped  the 
ilames!  It  contains  the  following  Books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
tlie  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  I  and  C  Samuel,  1  and 9 
iklnga,  1  and  ‘2  Chronicles,  tne  two  books  of  Esdras,  Nchemiali, 
four  books  of  the  Maccabees,  Estliei*,  Judith  andTobit.  Bes’uki 
tiiese,  it  contains  every  book  of  the  New'  'Festainent ;  nor  does 
it  appear  to  have  been  ever  eollaled  for  any  edition  of  the  New 
Tcsiiiincnt  Scriptures.  Though  Professor  Matthai  wrote  two 
letters  to  Dr.  iioitnes,  describing  this  MS.,  the  first,  Novembi*r  15, 
1801,  and  the  secoml,  December  fi,  following,  yet  he  has  not 
droppt'il  a  hint  relative  to  its  importance  in  regard  to  the  New 
Testament.  M^hat  a  pity  that  he  did  not  tell  the  public  whclhrr  it 
have  the  controverted  passage,  1  John  v.  7  ! — Professor  M.  had 
collated  it  through  Nuinbers,  Di  uleronomy,  Joshua,  Ruth,  and 
the  lirst  hook  of  Kings  to  chap.  xiv.  .53.  which  collations  Dr.  H. 
received  in  1802.  It  is  numbered  44  in  Dr.  Holmes’ cntalogne. 
Neither  Professor  Matthai,  nor  Dr.  Holmes  makes  any  mention 
at  the  age  of  this  MS. 

See  Fourteenth  Annual  Account,  p.  11—14. 

In  the  places  .above  enumerated,  to  which  we  may  add  Cain- 
br'idgc,  London,  I'ton,  Dublin  and  Glasgow,  a  great  number  of 
very  ancient  and  reputable  MSS.  was  discovered,  and  collated,  in 
the  w  hole,  or  in  select  parts.  Of  tliesc  colLuions  sonic  litivcbecn 
aln'ady  um'H  for  the  volume  l>efore  the  public  ;  the  rest  are  depo¬ 
sited  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  to  he.  employed  for  the  subsequent 
parts  of  the  edition.  It  would  have  l>c<‘n  imposMhle,  on  ihepkm 
pn>pos4*d.  to  liavc  continued  the  collations  to  any  great  extent, 
either  at  home,  or  on  the  continent,  had  not  the  undertaking  oh- 
tftined  tlie  gmcral  approbation  of  the  literati  of  Europe,  and 
tlie  pecuniary  support  (ehiefly  in  this  country)  of  many  opulent 
individuals  and  leai  ni'd  societies.  Next,  in  amount  of  subscrip¬ 
tion,  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Ibirrington,  Bishop  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  disfingiiiNlKxl  hinwlf  as  the  principal  pairf>n  and  pro- 
lootrr  of  this  work,  hy  an  annual  donation  of  thirty  guineas  for 
♦•ighl  venrs.  It  i>  worthy  of  remark,  that  during  the  fourteen 
Acars  in  which  llicse  collaMons  cotilinued,  the  subscriptions  were 

providentially 
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nviJentially  proportioned  to  the  expenditure,  IcaTiog,  a  small 
iDce  in  hand,  at  the  end  of  amounting  to  $)tn.  68.  lid. 
!  As  the  annual  accounts,  which  were  published  only  for  tlie  use 
i  of  the  subscribers,  are  extremely  scarce,  it  may  not  be  unacc'epl- 
i  able  to  our  readers  to  tind  here  a  synopsis  of  the  receipts  and 
^sbnrsements  during  the  Iburtcen  years,  in  which  these  coUatioiit 
I  were  continued,  previous  to  the  death  of  Pr.  Holmes. 

‘i 


j  First  feat 

178Q  Subfcr 

.  ^442 

0 

0  Expended  £,  433  12 

6 

j  3d  ditto 

1 

1790  .. 

..  476 

9 

0 

.  .  .  a  .  • 

744  9 

5 

Subs.  unpd. 

5  5 

0 

3d  ditto 

I79»  .• 

..  <>34 

3 

0 

620  4 

7 

f 

..  <396 

Subs.  UDpd. 

>7 17 

0 

g  4th  ditto 

1792  .. 

2 

0 

• .  .  •  • . 

405  14 

5 

t| 

Subs.  unpd. 

46  4 

0 

!  5lh  ditto 
i  . 

i 

>793  .. 

•  •  696 

2 

0 

446  15 

7 

Subs.  unpd. 

«9  >7 

0 

1  6th  ditto 

1794  .. 

..  713 

15 

0 

654  19 

0 

1 

Sobs.  unpd. 

6e  s 

0 

1  /th  ditto 

1795  .. 

• .  086  13 

0 

552  13 

10 

It 

..  673 

Subs.  unpd. 

69  6 

0 

8tb  ditto 

>796’  .. 

0 

0 

• .  •  •  . . 

407  1^ 

9 

1 

461 

Subs.  unpd. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

118  19 

i  gtb  ditto 

1/97  .. 

8 

0 

594  2 

0 

1 

Subs.  uupd. 

90  13 

0 

|!  lOth  ditto 

1799  .. 

..  370  18 

0 

449  6 

4 

!  1  Draw  back  on  paper  . . 

5 

5 

0 

Subs.  unpd. 

47  11 

0 

Ij  lltb  ditto 

1799  .. 

..  342 

6 

0 

314  12 

10 

li 

;i 

Sabs,  unpd, 

« •  •  •  # 

43  7 

0 

i|  12th  ditto 

IJWO  .. 

•  ^  340 

4 

0 

329  18 

s 

Ij  Draw  back 

on  paper  . , 

..  7 

13 

4 

.  •  a  a  •  •  # 

B  I 

Sub.  unpd.  y 

71  15 

0 

1  i3tb  ditto 

1801  .. 

..  569 

2 

0 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

260  1 

2 

1  Mtb  ditto 

1802  >• 

5 

5 

0 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

153  14 

10 

i| 

5 

4 

.£70)7  18 

5 

fj  Balance  in  favour  of  the  work  218  6  1 1 

I 

I I  Of  the  .5691.  Od.  accounted  as  subscriptions  for  the  13th 
Ij  year,  6581.  1^.  Od.  was  refunded  by  public  account,  which 
ij  ilie  collation-account  had  paid  for  printing  the  work.  The 
y  remainder  of  this  sum  and  that  of  the  14th  year,  were  three  sub- 

scriptions  for  the  ^2th  year,  which  had  not  been  paid  up. 


In 
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In  the  year  1794  when  tlio  principal  MSS.  both  nt  home  and 
abroad  witc  collated,  througb  the  Pentiiteurb,  and  tl\^  collationi 
arrunued  lor  the  Book  of  lienesis,  l)f.  ii.  mentioned  his  do- 
«gn  of  U  ginninc:  the  impression  of  the  work.  That  he  miijhi 
profit  by  liir  uilvice  of  the  l(*arned  in  general,  he  pnblishcd  in 
the  specimen  vvliich  we  have  already  referred  to,  es^>eciallv 
as  far  as  tlu?  Codex  Argenteus  is  concerned,  with  the  following 
title;  Ilonorabili  et  ndnioduni  reverendo  Siutk  Baku  in  ('.ton, 
L.Uf).  tljfiscopo  Uuncimend,  Immstola,  comp/e ja  GcHtsinftf 
rndice  purput co-argcnteo-Cemreo-l  indobouetni  txpieaam;  et  Te^ 
Unmenti  vetefis  Cu.tci  versionis  Septuaginta-viralis,  cum  rarih 
itctionibus,  deuitn  edendi,  Si’F.cimen.  Oxonii  179).  fol.  The 
Specimen  part  of  this  publicaiion,  which  consists  of  M)  page*, 
contains  only  the  lirst  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  twenty-four  verso* 
of  the  second*.  Under  tlie  text,  which  runs  in  long  Lines  across 
the  |nige,*are  placed  the  vrtrious  readings  in  two  columns,  in  the 
following  order  :  I .  The  variations  of  AlSS.  and  printed  edi¬ 
tions.  C.  Vaiious  rcaditigs  taken  from  versions,  which  have  liocn 
mad^i  from  the  Greek  text.  ,1.  Such  various  readings  as  are  quoted 
by  the  Greek  fathers.  4.  'I’he  fragments  of  the  aneiont  Gieek 
translators,  Aqniia,  '1  heodotion,  Symmachus,  and  some  tlint  are 
anonymous,  riiis  method  is  pursued  on  every  ver^e,  and  these 
lour  divisums  are  marked  with  A.B.  r.^x,  which  arc  also  set  oH  in 
i1k*  margin  ici  direct  the  eye. 

'rhongh  the  voice  of  the  public  w«as  unanimous  in  calling  for 

the  work,  and  the  plan  met  with  vtrv  gem'ral  ar'''rptancc, yet  it 

was  r,i  \  to  fon*sre  that  tiie  edition  must  he  v»»!uinnions  Ixwond  all 
•  • 

pit-o  dent,  it  the  imnn  iim*  farrago  of  varii  u^  r  admgs  with  wiiuh 
the  page  RppSMred  to  lu'  t  in  uiiiU  red,  eoiild  not  \k*  leduct'dwllli- 

'Hii'  U  ing  warintv  reeninmendrd 
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«bich  had  been  either  overjooked  or  incorrectly  published  by 
utbtTs :  his  readers  therefore  are  referred  to  the  Hexuplar  cob- 
lections  published  by  Drusiui,  Mont/aacon  and  Jiardhi.  This  is 
a  defect  in  the  present  edition^  wiiich  the  biblical  critic  will  ever 
have  reason  to  deplore. 

W’^e  have  already  observed,  that  Dr.  Holmes  took  his  plan 
fruiu  Dr.  Kennicott ;  but /ris  success  iu  procuring  subscriptions 
was  nut  equal  to  that  of  the  latter,  though  tlie  work  was  ubua- 
(laiitly  mure  laborious.  Dr.  Kennieutt  continued  his  collutiou  of 
Hebrew  MSS.  from  17^0  to  17f>J  inclusive ;  and  published  each 
vearan  account  of  the  progress  made  in  collating  MSS.  both  at 
nome  and  abroad,  and  the  sums  subscribed  to  defray  the  expences 
of  the  work  ;  but  he  never  published  any  detailed  account  of  th«' 
cash  expended.  Want  of  attention  to  tliis  point,  exposed  hiiu 
to  many  suspicions  and  detractive  whispers  ;  although,  his  dis* 
interestedness  and  integrity  were  fully  acknowledged  by  tho9« 
who  were  best  acquainted  with  him,  and  with  the  nature  of  his 
work.  In  this  respect  Dr.  H.  has  used  the  most  prudent  and 
budable  caution  ;  and  has  given,  us  our  readers  have  alretidy  ob- 
aned,  a  detaiUd  account  of  each  years  e.x|>enditure,  balanced 
with  the  annual  subscriptions.  In  his  case  tnerefore,  the  whis¬ 
per  of  calumny  can  never  be  heard. 

The  aiuuiiut  of  fourteen  years  subscriptions  in  favour  of 
Dr.  il*s.  undertaking,  if  the  arrears  were* paid  up,  has  beau  al- 
r*’ady  stated,  from  the  auuual  accounts,  at  72vlCli.  6s.  4d.  The 
amount  ‘of  ten  yeur^’  coQtributions  to  Dr.  Leiminotfs  worl^ 
as  follows  : 

17^)0  —  £  SOG  7  0 

1701  —  910  7  0 

I7t^  —  902  15  6 


rii>t  year 
*jd  ditto 
r^'l  d.ito 
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111  the  year  1704  whrn  the  principal  MSS.  both  nt  home  anr! 
abroad  were  collated,  throiii;li  the  rentatcuch,  and  tlv*  collRtion% 
arraipjcd  lor  tb.c  Ihxik  ot  (icncsis,  l)i*,  H.  mentioned  l)i%  do- 
fij:n  ot  U'^^inninir  the  impression  ot’  tlie  work.  'That  he  mi^hi 
pfolii  by  the  ailvice  ot’  the  learned  in  general,  lie  pnblishcd  in 
171^^  llie  specimen  which  we  have  already  rotorred  to,  es^Hriallv 
as  tar  as  tlie  (^)dex  Argentens  is  conccrnetl,  with  the  t'ollowiiw 
title;  linnurahili  et  adniod uni  revere ndo  Sitr  ri:  Uakhinoton, 
L. LJ).  Episi opo  D.une/men'iit  \'.v\si'OL\^  complexu  CeHesintef 
fodice  purpui  eO’Ui }feuteO’Cemreo-i  iudiiboueuai  eipieuuui;  et  Tr- 
^tameuti  vetefis  (Jh-tci  versionis  Scptnaginta-viralis,  eum  rariit 
irctioiiibua,  dentttt  edeudi,  SrF.ciMKN.  Uxonii  I70  >*  tbl.  The 
S[H*cinieii  pan  of  this  publicidit)n,  which  consists  of  M)  pages, 
contains  only  the  hist  ihapter  of  (iencsis,  and  twentv-four  versi'f 
of  the  second.  Tuderthe  text,  which  runs  in  long  lines  across 
the  p}ig;e,  are  placed  the  vrtviotis  readings  in  twt)  columns,  in  the 
following  order  :  I .  T'hc  variations  of  AlSS.  and  printed  edi¬ 
tions.  1!.  Various  rcadijigs  taken  from  versions,  nhichhavc  liocn 
inadn  from  the  Hrcck  text.  r>.  Siieh  various  readings  as  are  quoted 
by  the  Greek  fathers.  4.  The  fragments  of  the  aneient  Gieek 
translators,  Aq»iila,  T  heodotion,  Symmachus,  ami  some  that  arc 
anonymous.  This  method  is  pursued  on  every  verse,  and  tltesc 
four  divisions  are  marked  with  A.B.  r.^x,  whieli  arc  also  set  od  in 
the  imir<;in  ti»  direct  the  eve. 

T’hcmgli  the  voice  of  the  public  was  unanimous  in  calling  for 
the  work,  and  the  plan  met  with  very  general  acceptance, yet  it 
was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  edition  must  be  voluminous  beyond  all 
precedent,  if  the  imnu  u>e  farrago  of  various  readings  with  nhich 
the  page  appeared  to  be  encumbered,  could  not  be  leduced  willi- 
iti  a  more  reasonable  etmipass.  TItis  being  warmly  recommended 
to  the  editor  by  theditVerent  periodical  critics  and  others,  lie  yielded 
to  tbeir  adviee,  ainl  in  the  same  year  published  another  speeinu  n, 
eittitlrd  Epidola  .Ippendiw  eum  sperimiue  ad  forma m  eontrae- 
tiurem.  Oiuu.  Ibl.  In  this  the  former  arraugoineiii  was  dropped, 
and  the  MSS.  versions, and  fathers,  follow ea<di  other  without  anv 
c>tlicr  discrimination  than  Uotnun  numerals  for  the  uncial  MSS. 
Arabic  numerals  tor  those  in  conneclcd  or  cursive  characters,  and 
<’atch-words  for  editions,  versions,  and  fatliers.  Tlu!  fragments 
of  Aquila,  T  heodotion,  Symmachns  and  others,  are  oiniiud, 
and,  as  far  ns  inedited,  Dr.ll.  promised  ro  insert  them,  by  way  of 
supplement,  at  theeinl  of  each  scriptural  book.  (  Er^hth  Ammal 
JeevHut^  p.  I;)')  .According  to  this  spicimeii,  the  work  wa-i  coiii- 
itienced.  nnd  continued  through  ibc  IVntatciieh,  uhicb  fonni 
Uie  volume  und<‘r  ronVni(*ration. 

Me.  regret  nuieb  that  the  in\aluable  fragments  of  the  ancient 
Greek  translators,  Aquila, T  heodotion.  Svmmaehus,  ^e.  were  not 
inserted  af /ar^r.  Dr.  H.  professes  lu  give  tho*e  readings  only 
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uhlcli  had  been  either  overlooked  or  incorrectly  published  by 
others:  lus  readers  iherelore  arc  ret'erred  to  the  ilexapiar  col- 
Itciions  published  bv  Drusius,  Montj'aucon  and  l\ardht.  This  U 
adifeet  in  the  present  eilition,  wiiieli  the  biblical  critic  will  ever 
have  reason  to  deplore. 

We  have  already  observeih  that  Dr.  Holmes  took  his  plan 
truui  Ih.  Kennieott ;  but //is  success  in  procuring  subscriptions 
aa>  not  equal  to  that  of  the  latter,  though  the  work  was  ubua- 
(lantiy  more  laborious.  Dr.  Kenuicott  continued  his  coilutioa  of 
Hebrew  MSS.  troin  17^0  to  17t>*J  inclusive ;  juid  published  each 
year  an  account  of  the  progress  made  in  collating  MSS.  both  at 
Iionie  and  abroad,  and  the  sums  subscribed  to  defray  the  expences 
of  the  work  ;  but  he  never  published  any  detailed  account  of  ih^i’ 
cash  expended.  W  ant  of  attention  to  this  point,  exposed  hiiu 
to  many  suspicions  and  detractive  whispers  ;  although,  his  dis* 
interestedness  and  integrity  were  fully  acknowledged  by  those 
who  were  best  acquainted  with  him,  and  with  the  nature  of  his 
work.  In  this  respect  Dr.  H.  has  used  the  most  prudent  and 
laudable  caution  ;  and  has  given,  as  our  readers  have  already  ob> 
aned,  a  detaiUd  account  of  each  year’s  expenditure,  balanced 
with  the  annual  subscriptions.  In  his  case  tncrefore,  the  whls* 
per  of  calumny  can  never  be  heard. 

The  amount  of  fourteen  years  subscriptions  in  favour  of 
Dr.  ll’s.  uudertakiug,  if  tlie  arrears  were* paid  up,  has  been  al¬ 
ready  stated,  from  tlie  anuual  accouuts,  at  5s.  4d.  ’Flic 

amount  ‘of  ten  years’  contributions  to  Dr.  KeDQi(;ou’s  worl^ 


was  as  follows : 

First  year 

I7(j0 

£  bOQ 

7 

0 

‘J(l  ditto  * 

— 

I70l 

— 

910 

7 

6 

:Jd  ditto 

— 

170'4 

— 

90^ 

15 

G 

4th  ditto 

— 

1763 

— 

979 

8 

G 

6th  ditto 

— 

1764 

— 

958 

8 

0 

f5th  ditto 

— 

1765 

937 

8 

0 

7lh  ditto 

— 

1766 

961 

11 

0 

8th  ditto 

— 

1767 

— 

976 

5 

0 

qth  ditto 

— 

1768 

— 

980 

11 

0 

loth  ditto 

— 

1769 

— 

1004 

6 

0 

Total  £  9l\7  7  6 

At  the  conclusion  of  lids  statement,  in  p.  17 1  of  his  tenth  annual 
account,  Dr.  Kennieott  thus  piously  exults :  Reader,  what  a 
?um  is  here  !  Let  foreign  nations  read  with  asionishmenl  this 
itory  of  Ijritons  and  their  King,  Joined  by  one  foreign  prince 
Idle  IVince  of  Orange)  and  one  foreign  academy,  (the  Thca- 
dorc  Vulatine  Academy  at  Manheim)  voluntarily  contributing 
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for  ten  years,  their  several  bounties,  with  a  degree  of  public  spirit 
beyond  all  example,  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  work  purely 
subservient  to  the  honour  'of  Krcelatiou  ;  a  work  sacred  to  tkt 
glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  mankind.** 

Dr.  H.  cannot  now  spealc  for  himself;  but  we  feel  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  assorting,  that  the  collation  of  MSS.,  versions,  and  fa. 
thers,  for  a  new  and  correct  edition  of  the  most  an<’ient  and  niosi 
valuable  version  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  Tosiamem, 
is  at  least  equally  well  calculated  to  promote  these  glorious 
ends,  as  the  collation  of  MSS.  for  a  correct  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  original.  We  should  have  rejoiced  if  this  great  and 
good  design  liad  met  with  equal  encouragement,  that  it  mtght 
have  been  sooner  complete<l  ;  and  we  lament  that  the  life  of  ^he 
««riginul  prwmoierhas  not  been  spared  to  accomplish  the  whole  un¬ 
dertaking.  But,  while  we  submit  with  pious  resignation  to  the  will 
of  the  Most  High,  in  the  removal  of  Dr.  Holmes,  we  are  thankful 
for  what  IS  done,  and  hope  that  the  mantle  of  this  Elijah  has  ere 
now  fallen  oversonle  Elisha,  who  will  immediately  succeed  to  the 
work,  and  bring  it  to  a  happy  termination. — liidrcd  our  informa¬ 
tion  leads  us  to  believe  that  T)r.  H.  had  himself  the  satisfaction 
of  delivering  the  collations  made  for  this  work,  in  a  state  of 
maturity,  to  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  and  that  tlif 
••onipleiion  of  this  undertaking  may  be  expected  with  conftdeiice 
by  the  Subscribers  and  the  public  at  large.  So  learned  a  bodj 
as  tlu*  University  of  Oxford,  can  be  at  no  loss  in  fixing  upon  a 
rc>mp«  tent  Editor. 

\N  e  shall  defer  the  conclusion  of  this  article  to  our  next 
Number,  which  will  comprise  some  interesting  remarks  on  ihc 
^.(rlaUons  of  the  Sepluaginl  from  tiie  Hebrew  text# 

ic  Ci}fn  lu(ii'd  in  our  neit  Nnmher.J 

Art.  V.  Oherx^ations  on  the  present  State  of  th»  Highlands  of  Scot* 
land,  with  a  View  of  the  causes  and  pre  bahle  Consequences  of  Emi¬ 
gration.  By  the Eirl  of  Selkirk.  8vo.  pp.  221.  Price  6s.  Longman 
ic  Co.  London.  Constable  and  Co.  Edinburgh;  1605. 

1  N  thcstudyofours|>ocies,  so  interesting  to  every  enqniringmind, 
^  wc  meet  with  varieties  which  invite  peculiar  attention.  And 
who  that  has*  ever  been  acquainted  with  them,  could  refrain  from 
bestowing  some  studious  thoughts  on  the  Highlanders  of  Scot¬ 
land^  Secluded  in  their  native  isles  and  mountains  from  the  fickle 
reign  of  fashion,  their  dress  presents  a  striking  and  solitary  speci¬ 
men  of  remote  antiquity;  and  removed, by  tlieir  pastoral  habits, 
from  commercial  induence,  they  have  alone  prest'rved  the  use 
of  the  (vaclic  language  in  its  purest  dialect.  Till  within  half  a 
century,  the  highlum^eri  have,  without  desen ing  the  reproach 
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«»i  peculiar  ienoraiice  or  barharisiu,  inainfainoil  ihe  nuticnt 
feudal  customs  lu  all  tlu'ir  toict*.  Tlit*  victory  of  Cullodcn 
the  ."iK'll,  v\hich  bouiul  these  hunly  niountaincers  to 
ftif  customs  ut  their  ancesioi?;  and  while  the  policy  of  lla* 
goverument  is  wearing  away  llic  disiineiioii  which  separated 
tlu'iu  from  their  fellow  subjects,  it  is  the  duty  of  philos«>phv 
U)sci/e  their  peculiar  character,  and  fix  it  on  the  paueofhis- 
tjfv,  before  it  shall  fur  ever  vanisii  iroin  our  grasp,  flic  l^rl 
of  Selkirk,  uniinuted  w  ith  a  noble  patriotism,  has  iiiiprovi'd  hi^r 
^quaititancc  witir  this  singular  people  to  the  public  good. 
Ubii'rving  that,  since  the  leix'llion  of  l74o,  the  power  of  the 
Highland  cbu'ls  was  broken,  and  the  stimulus  to  retain  a  niirnbiT 
of  kIIo  pcndints  removed;  witnessing  the  uuiuerous  einigiu- 
Lons  to  Aiiu‘ricn,  which  had  follow  ed  in  consequence  of  the  new 
wiicin  adopted  in  the  Higtilands^  he  wtus  desirous  of  attracting 
tite  emigrants  to  onr  own  colonies,  that  the  empire  might  stili 
profit,  by  this  peculiar  and  valuable  portion  of  its  population. 
In  the  progress  of  bis  patriotic  etiorts  he  met  with  the  usual  re¬ 
wards— jealousy  and  detraction.  To  remove  the  unfavourable 
imprt'ssion  which  government  had  received  concerning  his  Lord¬ 
ships  scheme,  he  addri'^iscd  to  the  Secretary  for  the  colonial 
dopurtment,  a  l(*ttcr  developing  his  plan,  which,  with  some 
additions,  and  the  iiistory  of  its  execution,  forms^  the  present 
volume. 

Tlic  noble  author  closes  his  ticcount  of  the  origiiud  conditiou 
of  tlir  highlanders,  w  ith  these  amiable  remarks. 

“  The  authority  of  the  chief,  however  great,  was  not  of  that  absolute 
find  which  has  sometimes  been  imagined,  and  could  not  be  maiutiined 
viihout  an  unreinitted  attention  to  all  the  arts  of  popularity.  Condcs- 
wtnding  manners  were  necessary  in  every  individual,  of  whatever  rank; 
'be  meanest  expected  to  be  Ireat^  as  a  gaulcmon.  and  almost  as  an  equaU 
Nor  was  this  all.  The  intimate  connexion  of  the  diief'  widi  his  people, 
ibeir  daily  intercourse,  the  daily  dependaucc  they  bad  on  each  other  for 
immediate  safety,  the  dangers  which  tlicy  shared,  were  all  naturally  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce  a  great  degree  of  mutual  syinpathyand  affection,  if  there 
any  of  the  higher  nuiKs  who  did  not  really  &cl  such  sentiments,  pru- 
prevented  them  from  allowing  this  to  appear  j  and  the  devoted  at- 
(ochmeut  of  their  followers  is  described  in  terms  of  astonishment  by  con- 
*cniporary  writers. 

Yet  this  attachment  w'as  an  effect  easily  dcdueible  from.tlic  general 
P^nciplcs  of  human  nature.  Among  the  poor  in  civilized  countries^ 
tbere  is,  perhaps,  no  circumstance  more  severely  felt,  tlian  tlic  neglect 
^  meet  with  from  persons  of  superior  rank,  and  which  appears  to 
stigmatize  them,  as  of  an  inferior  species :  when  any  one  attends  to  their 
^^resscs,  they  are  often  more  soothed  by  the  concern  which  they  per* 
^vc  thay  excite,  than  by  any  direct  advantage  that  may  rcault.  When 
a  person  of  rank  treats  his  inferiors  with  cordiality^  and  Uicws  .an  anteresl 
their  welfare,  it  is  seldom  that,  in  any  country,  this  behaviour  is  not 
by  gratitude  and  atfectioo.  This  was  particularly  to  be  expected 
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•inong  the  Higlilanders,  a  people  naturally  of  acute  feelings,  habltuatrd 
toicntimcnts  of  a  romantic  and  poetical  cast:  in  them  the  condtscendini; 
manners  and  kindness  ot  tlicir  chiefs,  excited  an  a itach men t  bordering  on 
enthusiasm,  pp.  1 9 — 

’Hie  Hii^hliuid  chiefs,  havin;:;  lost  their  feudal,  iniliiary  rank, 
ire  rerlucetl  to  the  situation  of  other  men  of  landed  pmpertv; 
und  now  In  ^in  to  seek  their  consequence  from  the  incomes  *ot 
their  estates.  I'his  has  led  to  the  inirodnclion  of  slicep  fann¬ 
ing,  which  is  found  to  aflord  the  highest  rent,  while  it  requires, 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  former  population.  *  llie 
diminution  of  cottagers,  says  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  and  other  small 
oc  cupiers  of  land, has  in  every  part  of  lunope  been  the  immediate 
torciunnrr  of  improvement  and  belter  enliivation.’ 

W  c  are  informed,  page  4o,  that  frequently  thirty  or  forty 
liiinilies  of  the  small  tenants  have  been  dispossessed,  all  at  once, 
to  make  way  for  a  great  sheep  farm. 

“  Of  llicic  alternatives,  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  coun¬ 
try  must  admit  iliat  Emigration  is  by  far  the  most  likely  to  suit  the  in- 
cUnafioTi  and  habits  of  the  Highlanders.  It  requires  a  gre;tt  niomeuU^ 
effort;  but  holds  out  a  speedy  prospect  of  a  situation  and  mode  of  life 
fimilar  to  tluU  in  which  they  have  been  educated.  Accustomed  to 
possess  land,  to  derive  from  it  all  the  comforts  they  enjoy,  they  naturally 
consider  it  as  indispensable,  and  can  form  no  idea  of  happiness  without 
•uch  a  possession.  No  pros|)cct  of  an  accommodation  of  this  kind  can 
enter  into  the  views  of  any  one  who  seeks  for  employment  as  a  day 
labourer,  still  less  of  those  who  resort  to  a  manufacturing  town. 

The  manners  of  a  town,  the  practice  of  sedentary  labour  under  tlie 
roof  of  a  manufactory,  present  to  the  Highlander  a  most  irksome  con¬ 
trast  to  his  former  life,  'i'he  Independance  atid  irregularity  to  which  he 
is  accustomed,  approach  to  that  of  the  savage  :  his  activity  is  occasionally 
called  forth  to  the  utmost  stretdi,  in  conducting  his  boat  through  bois¬ 
terous  waves,  or  iti  traversing  the  wildest  mountains  amidst  the  storms 
of  winter.  But  these  efforts  arc  succeeded  by  intervals  of  indolence 
•qnally  extreme.  He  is  accustomed  to  occasional  exertions  of  agricul¬ 
tural  laUmr,  but  w  ihont  any  habits  of  regular  and  steady  industry;  and 
he  has  not  the  hast  experience  of  soilentary  employments,  for  whitli, 
ntost  frequently,  the  prejudices  of  his  infancy  have  taught  him  to  en¬ 
tertain  a  contempt. 

To  I  person  ot  such  habits,  the  business  of  a  mnnufactory  can  hare 
Co  attraction  except  in  a  case  of  necessity  ;  it  can  never  be  his  choice, 
when  any  roourec  can  Ite  found  more  congenial  to  his  native  habits  and 
di>p09iton.  I’he  ot  cupntions  t)f  an  agricultural  labourer,  though  very’ 
ditferrnt,  would  not  bo  so  great  a  contrast  to  his  fotmer  life;  but  the 
limited  demand  for  labour  leaves  him  little  prospi.ct  of  employment  in 
this  line.  Both  in  this,  and  in  mnnnfartnring  establishments,  every 
tksinble  situation  is  prr-ocenpied  by  men  of  much  greater  skill  than  the 
untutored  Higblaiider.  He  has  thendore  little  chance  ot  fiuding 
pluNincnt  but  in  worksol  the  lowest  drudgery. 
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To  this  it  is  to  be  added,  that  the  situation  of  a  mere  day-labourer,  is 
one  which  must  appear  degrading  to  a  person  wlio  has  Ixien  accustomed 
toroiisider  himself  as  in  the  rank  of  a  farmer,  and  has  bi*en  the  |X)^sess<)r 
ften  ofa  small  portion  of  land.  In  America,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  a 
prospect  of  superior  rank  ;  of  holding  his  land  on  a  permanent  tenure, 
instead  of  a  temporary,  precarious,  and  dependent  possc'ssion.  It  is  not 
lobe  forgotten,  that  every  motive  of  this  nature  has  a  peculiar  degree  of 
force  on  the  minds  of  the  Highland  peasantry.  'Ihe  pride,  which 
formerly  penaded  even  the  low'est  classes,  has  always  been  a  prominent 
frjturc  of  their  national  character:  and  this  feeling  is  deeply  wounded 
bf  the  distant  behaviour  they  now  experience  from  their  chieftains — a 
iiiortif)  ing  contrast  to  the  cordi:dity  tliat  subsisted  in  the  feudal  times.’ 
pp.  49 — 50, 

In  the  true  spirit  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  policy,  Lord  S. 
cwiiends  against  opposing  emigration  by  restrictive  laws;  that 
riass  only,  says  he,  will  emigrate,  which  is  become  necessarily 
unproductive,  and  w  Inch,  if  forcibly  detained  at  home,  must  be 
lifeless,  and  might  be  dangerous ;  finally  he  maintains,  that  no  act 
ol  parliament,  but  one  to  empower  them  to  live  without  eating, 
can  remedy  the  evil.  Himself  a  genuine  disciple  of  liis  country¬ 
man,  the  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  he  luu  freely  uni- 
madverted  on  the  narrow  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  Highland 
Society,  in  the  bill  which  they  procured  for  the  regulation  of  the 
(inii^raiits  from  the  Highlands  to  America. 

The  volume  closes  wiilrthe  details  of  a  considerable  emigra¬ 
tion,  which  Lord  S.  himself  conducted  to  the  Island  of  Ih  ince 
Edward,  in  the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence.  For  the  sake  of  ex¬ 
periment,  and  to  prove  that  the  Highlanders  might,  by  proper 
aitcniion,  lie  attracted  to  our  own  colonies,  eight  hundred  were 
collected  from  a  part  of  the  Hij^hlands,  w  here  the  general  incli- 
uaiion  ran  strongly  in  favour  ol  a  very  diiVcrent  part  of  America. 
Alter  having  devoted  to  their  settlement  his  own  personal  atten* 
tiun  for  some  time,  his  Loidsiiip  made  a  tour  on  the  Continent, 
and  thus  relates  the  situation  of  things  on  his  return. 

**  I  found  the  settlers  engaged  in  scatring  the  harvest  which  their 
Industry  had  produced.  T  hey  had  a  small  proportion  of  grain  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  but  potatoes  w’ere  the  principal  crop ;  these  were  of  excellent 
^lity,  and  would  have  been  alone  sufficient  for  the  entire  support  of 
the  settlement.  The  prosj^ect  of  abundance  had  diffused  universal 
otisfaction,  and  every  doubt  as  to  the  eligibility  of  the  situation  seemed 
to  be  removed.  In  the  whole  settlement  1  mef  but  two  men  who 
‘hewed  the  least  ap))earance  of  despondency,  llicrc  were  three  or  four 
hmilics  who  had  not  gathered  a  crop  adequate  to  their  own  supply  :  but 
others  had  a  considerable  superabundance.  The  extent  of  land  iu 
cultivation  at  the  different  hamlets,  1  found  to  be  in  general  ip  a  pj:o- 
puriion  of  two  acres  or  thereabouts  to  each  able  working  hand :  in  many 
from  three  to  four.  SeveraL  boats  had  also  been  built,  by  means 
^ which,  a  considerable  supply  of  fish  hadbacn  obtained,  and  formed 
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no  trifling  addition  to  Ihr  stock  of  provisions.  Thus,  in  little  mote  than 
one  year  from  the  date  of  Uieir  landing  on  the  island,  had  the*  peop;c  I 

made  themselves  independant  of  any  supjdy  that  did  not  arise  from  ihcii  1 

own  labour. 

The  roininenccment  of  improvement  to  be  seen  in  some  of  these 
habitations,  is,  I  believe,  the  result,  not  so  much  of  a  pcr.oiul  widi  tor 
better  accommodation,  as  of  the  pride  of  landed  property  j  a  feeling 
natural  to  the  human  breast,  and  particularly  consonant  to  the  anilcm 
habits  of  the  Highlanders  ;  a  feeling  which,  among  the  tenantry,  bi 
been  irprr*sed  by  recent  circumstances,  but  not  cxiinguishtd}  and 
which  is  ready  to  resume  its  spring  whenever  their  situation  will  permit. 
These  sentiments  arc  not  contined  to  tlic  superior  classes  of  the  sciilcn. 
One  of  very  moderate  property,  who  had  held  a  small  )X>s.session  in  the 
I.slc  of  Sky,  traces  his  lineage  to  a  family  which  had  once  possessed  an 
estate  in  Ross-shirc,  but  had  lost  it  in  the  turbulence  of  the  feudal  timf^. 

He  has  given  to  his  new’  property  the  name  of  the  antient  scat  uf  his 
family  ;  has  selected  a  situation  witli  more  taste  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  mere  peasant  j  and,  to  render  the  house  of  Auchtertyre 
worthy  oi  its  name,  is  doing  more  than  would  otherwi^  have  hero 
thought  of  by  a  man  ot  his  station,  pp.  20t) — 209,  210. 

conclude  ;  the  noble  author  has  here  displayed  a  mind  cul¬ 
tivated  bv  true  |)hiloso[>hy,  a  heart  wanned  with  geiM*ious  pa- 
iiioti<in,  and  a  temper  crapahle  of  persevering  exertion  ;  he  lia<al 
the  same  time  furnished  a  successful  example,  in  the  highest  de¬ 
cree  imporumt  and  useful  to  his  country,  and  attbrded  the  public 
a  volume  of  aj^reeahle  and  improving  information.  Wc  trust 
hr  will  nut  hr  drprlved  of  his  due  reward,  in  securing  to  liimsolt 
th'*  honour  and  satisfaetlon  of  turning  the  tide  of  Highland 
i  migration  into  a  ehannel,  where  it  will  How  to  the  ad\aiUageul 
tlir  parent  stale.  It  oidy  remains  for  us  to  ho|M',  that  the  Earl 
ot  Selkirk,  in  tlu‘  lUMseeiition  of  his  philanthrophio  and  patriotic 
]>lans.  will  not  neglrrt  to  c’all  in  the  aiiis  whieh  Religion  atfords 
without  which,  wr  are  convineed,  tlial  all  endeavours  to  ainenJ 
ilie  ehararin,  and  iiicriasc  the  happiness  of  niankiud,  will  prove 
itn  flretnal. 


Art.  VI.  Thf  Chrhtian  Mirror — exhibiting  .some  of  the  Kxccllencirg  and 
Defects  of  the  Religious  World;  containing  various  Kssays  in  Prose 
and  Verse.  I2rm>.  pp.  2H8.  —  Price  5s.  Williams  and  Co.  Cundcf, 
Condex,  1SU5. 

’'I  Ml  A  r  the  mind  of  man,  a.s  well  as  his  body,  c.xhibits  marki 
•  of  depravity,  is  evident  to  every  serious  and  impartial  obset' 
vcr.  Divine  revelation  as  evidently  tends  to  the  cure  ot  inonl 
evil;  and  Christianity,  espeoialiy,  i<  completely  adapted  to  that 
irijj>ortani  purpose.  It  is,  however,  undeniable,  that  a  vast 
prcpi  jriiun  of  people  called  Christians,  are  slaves  to  vice;  and 
UiHt,  Aujung  the  comparatively  few  who,  in  the  main,  tvincr 
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ilie  sincerity  of  their  belief  in  the  Gospel,  no  small  share  of  in¬ 
consistency  is  to  be  found.  Enemies  of  religion  often  avail 
liieiiiselvcs  of  the  defects  of  its  professors,  to  question  its  reality, 
or  to  depreciate  its  authority.  Jt  therefore  behoves  the  friends 
ot*  genuine  Christianity,  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  such  infer¬ 
ences,  hy  demonstrating  tlie  excellencies,  and  at  the  same  lime 
censuring  llie  defects,  of  persons  wlio  lue  distinguished  by  a  reli¬ 
gions  profession. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  a  book  under  the  title  of  that  now 
before  us,  lays  claim  to  our  attention;  and  so  far  as  it  corresponds 
uiih  its  title,  merits  no  e’ight  recommendation.  We  observe, 
$t)  far  as  it  docs  this;  because,  ulthougii  the  present  work  pro¬ 
poses  to  exhibit  only  some  excellencies  and  some  defects,  yet 
as  they  are  staled  to  be  those,  not  of  any  one  parly  of  religious 
people,  but  of  the  religious  u'orld,  and  the  resemblance  is  said 
U)  be  presentcrl  by  tUe  Christ lau  Mirror,  we  acknowledge  the 
dlfhculty  of  fulfilling  the  cx'pectalions  raised  by  such  a  promise. 

How  extensive  must  he  the  observation,  how  comprehensive 
the  knowledge,  how  superior  to  prejudice  the  judgement,  that 
ran  a))preeiatc  these  cpialllies  whicli  belong,  in  common  to  the 
i'hristian  jctnldf  the  appearances  and  manners  of  which  are 
nut  only  wonderfully  diversified,  but  in  many  instances  strongly 
conn  listed ! 

It  is  not  on  this  large  scale,  that  the  volume  under  review 
delineates  the  religious  world.  It  is,  apparently,  the  joint  per¬ 
formance  of  some  pious  dissenters ;  and  the  manners  whicii  it 
describes,  arc  peculiarly  those  of  their  own  denomination.  They 
discover,  however,  more  of  candour,  tlian  of  general  infor¬ 
mation  :  and  while  little,  if  any  thing,  appears,  which  can  rea- 
jonably  disgust  readers  of  a  dilVerent  paity,  there  is  mucli, 
i^hich,  hy  the  analoixy  (d  human  nutm<‘,  and  of  national  customs, 
may  interest  and  admonish  them. 

The  Essays  which  compose  this  work  assume  the  form  and 
stvle  of  periodical  papers.  \Ve  doubt  whe  ther  ihey  derive 
advantage  from  it  on  the  whoV:  because  the  introduction  of 
occasional  correspondents  ran  only  appear  plausible,  when  the 
papers  are  actually  published  in  succession  ;  and  because  we 
apprehend  that  works  of  this  kind  require  a  greater  variety  of 
subjects,  a  greater  compass  of  literature,  and  a  more  general 
knowledge  of  mankind,  tlnin  are  here  displayed.  The  uutliors 
Ijave  likewise  attempted  a  task  in  which  even  the  ablest  peri¬ 
odical  writers  have  partially  failed;  that  of  Hescrihitig  and 
sustaining  the  various  characters  of  siqiposcd  stated  contributors 
to  the  performance.  The  failure  is  also  rendered  the  more  con¬ 
spicuous  by  the  triteness  of  the  names  assigned  to  this  literary 
junto.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  Will  Honeycomb,  or  Isaac 
oickerstafT,  mitihl  trespass)  w  ithout  immediate  detection :  but 
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if  Pfter  FervU,  Henr^’  Active,  and  Samuel  Eauj,  do  not  answer 
to  their  names,  svoc  unto  tlicm!  The  characters  occasionally 
drawn  in  thc>e  papers,  appear  to  incomparably  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  than  those  of  the  supposc<l  writers:  and  we  apprehend 
that  the  whole  derives  detriment  from  an  unseasonable  and  servile 
imitation  of  Sir  Hicharrl  Steele. 

Tire  materials,  however,  are  such,  for  the  greater  part,  as 
may  compensate  for  some  defects  in  the  form.  I  hft  subjects 
are  usually  well  chosen,  and  usefully  discussed ;  the  sentiments 
are  generally  solid  and  scri})tural ;  and  the  obvious  design, 
and  ])revairmg  dispositions,  of  the  respective  writers,  cannot 
fail  to  recommend  them  to  the  approbation  of  the  serious  and 
candid  reader.  We  suppose  them,  considered  at  least  as  authors, 
to  be  young:  and  we  hope  that  a  due  attention  to  the  cultivation 
nl  their  talents,  and  the  enlargement  of  their  information,  will 
render  them  valuable  acquisitions  to  the  band  of  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  \N  liters. 

'J'he  poetical  pieces  are  more  numerous  than  is  customary  in 
similar  collections.  1  hey  are  ascribed  to  Mr.  I'ervid;  and 
although,  if  the  reader  expects  a  “  Muse  of  Fire,’*  he  will  be 
disappointed,  yet  be  may  be  gratified  with  tlie  sentiment  and 
I  lie  simplicity  which  cliaraclcrize  them.  Of  the  other  papers 
we  could  distinguish  maiiv  that  well  deserve  attention;  but  in¬ 
stead  of  multiplying  our  remarks,  we  wish  to  insert,  as  a  spe- 
ciinen,  the  following  e,\traet  of  a  letter  from  a  father  to  Vis 
son. 

"  You  have  been  repeatedly  told,  that  I  had  long  pursued  the  world  as 
my  chief  good,  before  1  was  acquainted  with  the  way  of  salvation.  Ai 
<0('n  a'.  I  became  ‘^  rioiis  in  my  iiapiiries  after  eternal  life,  1  was  pccu- 
fiarlv  intiiuatf  with  three  young  men,  with  whom,  though  1  was  older 
than  any  ot  them,  a*?  tlieir  views  were  similar  to  my  own,  I  was  ac- 
cc.stonv  d  to  take  s*.ve<*t  counsel,  and  we  all  went  to  the  house  of  God  in 
cnirp  my.  Our  passions  were  strong,  and  our  knowledge  ot  human 
nature  was  but  small.  We  flattered  ourselves  that  the  friendship  wc 
had  rhusfcrmetl.  would  last  all  our  lives*,  but  these  fond  expecutions 
were  disappointed,  aiul  the  subsequent  circumstances  which  occurred, 
foon  broke  asunder  these  lies  which  wcex|x:ctcJ  to  have  been  so  durable. 
1  am  sorry  to  add,  tliat  as  our  friend>hip  decayed,  our  regard  to  divine 
things  appeared  to  diminish;  and,  as  wc  forgot  each  other,  wc  forgot  that 
lk(Hl  whom  we  had  so  often  united  in  seeking. 

1  must  ascrilK*  praist'  to  the  free  grace  of  God,  which  has  in  some 
measure  preserved  me.  while  mv  companions  have  fallen  into  snares, 
frt»m  which  each  of  them  appeared,  at  one  time,  more  likely  to  escape 
than  myself. 

liie  first  of  these  companions  was  Mr.  (kay.  His  turn  of  mind 
was  sprightly,  his  person  |)eculiaily  agreeable,  ami  his  manners  engaging* 
He  made  a  favourable  impression  on  almost  every  company  in  widen  be 

entered;  many  of  his  pious  friends  thought  that  in  him  religion  shone 
'  with 
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with  jKoulIar  lustre,  and  some  were  imprudent  enough  to  let  him  know 
their  opinion.  At  the  death  of  his  father  he  became  the  jwsscssor  of  a 
large  fortune,  and  soon  after  greatly  increased  it  by  fonning  a  matrimo¬ 
nial  connection  with  a  wealthy  heiress,  wlio  had  nothing,  it  was  thought 
to  recommend  her  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Gay,  but  her  fortune  and  her 
beauty.  We  were  at  that  time  intimate,  and  he  informed  me  of  his 
attachment  to  this  lady ;  I  ventured  to  point  out  to  him  die  impropriety 
and  danger  of  entering  into  so  close  an  luiion  with  one  who  had  no  mark 
of  real  piety  in  her  character.  But  he,  as  I  well  remember,  treated  my 
objections  with  levity,  and  spoke  with  contidence  of  his  security,  and 
the  good  he  might  do  by  forming  such  a  connexion }  for  he  did  not 
doubt  that  he  should  soon  ini^acnce  her  to  adopt  his  views  of  religion, 
and  was  not  without  hopes  that,  by  acting  with  caution  and  prudence  he 
should  succeed  in  w  inning  over  her  relations  and  friends. 

“  In  a  sliort  time  after  they  w'cre  married,  1  took  an  opportunity  to 
a^k  Mr.  Gay  if  he  had  introduced  family  prayer?  His  answer  W’ as  I 
fully  intend  it;  but  at  present  these  are  early  days,  and  1  mean  gradually 
to  bring  on  a  religious  course.’  But,  my  son,  in  all  things  delays  arc 
dangerous,  but  most  of  all  in  religion.  This  plan  succeeded  no  bcttcc 
than  I  had  expected  :  family  devotion  w'as  never  practised.  Mr.  Gay,  in¬ 
stead  of  bringing  his  lady  to  adopt  his  principles,  gradually  declined 
into  hers,  and  at  length  became  as  careless  about  religion,  as  if  he  had 
never  professed  to  feel  its  imixirtancc.  He  ran  into  the  extremes  of 
gaiety  and  dissipation.  His  fortune,  large  as  it  was,  was  unequal  to  his 
expenditure,  and  amidst  the  difficulties  into  which  he  had  plunged  him¬ 
self,  he  began  to  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  his  former  misconduct.  He 
sought,  in  social  intemperance,  to  drow’ii  those  cares  wdiich  his  fully  had 
created,  and  to  allay  the  smart  which  he  felt  (X'casionally  Irorn  the  stings 
of  conscience.  The  stupor  of  intoxication  w'as  his  miserable  substitute 
for  that  peace  of  mind  w  liich  he  had  once  apjieaved  to  enjoy  in  the  W'ays 
of  religion  and  truth;  and  thus  a  life,  which  once  promised  to  be  useful, 
"as  brought  to  a  speedy  and  gloomy  close. 

‘  The  snare  into  wliieh  Mr.  Gay  fell,  was  not  likely  to  entangle  Simon 
Worldly,  another  of  my  Iriends,  who  loved  the  riches  ot  the  world, 
more  than  its  pleasures ;  and  whose  industry  and  talents  soon  procured 
him  a  situation  in  which  he  acejuired  no  small  portion  of  them.  The 
outward  form  of  godliness  was  kept  up  by  Worldly  much  longer  than 
hv  (iay — btU  his  heart  seemed  to  be  wholly  engaged  in  thew'orid.  His 
mind  was  continually  kept  on  the  stretch  by  some  Ixdd  ’s|)eculalion;  for 
m  speculations  he  was  generally  engaged,  and  surprisingly  fortunate, 
h»th(‘  hustle  of  worldiv  care  there  w’as  no  time  to  attend  to  the  soul. 
Simon  was  in  his  counting-house  early  and  late:  family  devotion,  though 
*^^thlished  when  he  first  si'ttlcd  in  the  world,  w'.as  always  dispatcin  d  ag 
'O'ia  as  possible,  frequently  omitted,  and  at  length  entirely  dropped, 
business  rendered  it  impossible  for  this  gentleman  to  attend  on  any 
uublic  means  ot  grace,  unless  ou  tlic  I/)rd’s  clay  ;  and  even  then,  though 
tic  went  up  to  the  h«nise  of  t'fod,  his  lljougltls,  as  he  sometimes  would 
icknowledge,  were  rugagrd  in  his  worldly  concerns,  cxcrpi  wh»*n  he 
"Ms  aderp  (as  was  often  the  rase)  through  weariness,  w'c.isioncd  by  the 
'X'*rt'oni  of  the  prec  ding  week.  Anil  I  fc.nr  it  is  too  common  v  ith 
•tb'r^,  well  a^,  .Mr.  Worldly,  to  break  the  sabii.ith,  by  protracting  their 
‘•‘'-'  Ts  on  a  ‘Saluiday  to  a  laic  liour,  and  yet  to  account  themselves  kecixTs 
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of  the  fourth  commfliidmrnt.  By  degrees  Simon  sunk  into  such 
sordid  avarice,  that  he  brought  religion  into  contempt ;  very  frequenilf 
he  was  suspected,  atid  not  without  cause,  of  over-reaclnng  in  Irdde,  and 
of  oppressing  the  poor ;  and  all  who  kticw  him  believed  it  would  be 
better  for  religion  if  he  would  entirely  relinquish  its  tbiins,  as  it  was  loo 
evident  he  was  a  stranger  to  its  power. 

“  Austin  Speculative,  my  other  companion,  had  no  great  attachment 
either  for  the  plcasurcji  or  the  riches  of  the  world;  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and 
the  pride  of  life  had  little,  f)r  no  charm  for  him.  A  thirst  for  knowledge 
was  one  of  the  Iradi'ig  dispositions  of  his  mind  ;  but  this  was  united  to 
5f  If-conccit,  which  led  him  to  look  with  disdain  on  every  one  whom  he 
fancied  to  have  talents  inferior  to  his  own,  and  to  pursue  his  inquiries  in 
a  temper  of  mind  very  ill  calculated  to  conduct  to  tlie  know'ledge  of  the 
irutlj.  Do  not  imagine,  my  dear  Charles,  that  \  condemn  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  ;  what  I  would  raution  you  against  is  the  pursuit  of  it  in  an 
improper  way.  1  rnr  knowledge  is  a  pf'arl  of  great  price,  and  worthy  of 
our  most  laborious  diligence;  but  it  must  be  sought  alter  with  nicxlesty 
and  piety,  without  which  our  inquiries,  especially  in  religion,  will  only 
end  in  error  arid  defcption.  T  his  was  the  rock  upon  which  Mr.  Sjietn- 
lative.  .spilt.  He  did  tint  neglect  to  read  the  Bible,  he  searched  the 
s<  riptures  diligently,  he  compared  spiritual  things  with  spiritual ;  but  Le 
did  it  without  humility,  and  without  prayer,  and  treated  the  divine  oracles 
as  Hot  ace  did  the  precepts  of  Aristippus  : 

Mihi  res,  non  me  rebus,  submittcrc  conor. 

Speculative  frst  formed  his  syslcin,  and  then  looked  into  the.  Bible  to 
find  pill.ir.s  for  its  Mipp.irt.  Being  thus  without  a  guide  by  u  hich  to 
direct  his  principles  aiul  practices,  every  step  he  took  led  him  farlhfr 
ti(»m  truth,  till  at  h  ngth  he  was  bewildered  in  the  dark  labyriiitbs  of 
iccplieisni,  and  closed  his  Iruilh  ss  inejuiries,  and  life,  witli  this  senti¬ 
ment — ‘  '1  hat  there  is  nothing  certain,  but  that  virtue  is  belter  than  vice.’ 
And  i  always  found,  wlicn  pressed  upon  the  subject,  he  was  at  a  1»*5 
clearly  to  dthue  what  lie  nu  aut  by  viriue. 

“'J'bus  it  has  btitn  my  lot  to  have  siuvivtdall  (lie  intimate  companions 
of  my  early  days.  I  ohicrvcd  their  first  inquiries  atier  religion,  and 
llieir  apo.stacy  from  it — an  apostacy,  from  w  hich,  alas,  there  was  no 
hope  that  any  were  tvi  r  recovered,  excepting  Mr.  Ciay,  who,  on  hii 
death-bed,  appeared  to  manifest  a  degree  oi  rejx  ntanee  tow’ards  Cod,  and 
laith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Clnigt  ;  but,  though  we  had  hopes -coiicerning  him, 
our  hopes  y.’cre  mingled  with  many  fears.’’  pp.  *i5i — 2(io. 

A  letter  in  the  third  paper,  signed  Acadt  inicus,  tind  mention¬ 
ing  Dr.  Doddriclgt*,  Jjcr.,  will,  we  hope,  he  omittt'd  in  any  other 
impression  of  thc^cosays;  a.s  the  retailing  of  ludicrous  appli¬ 
cations  of  tr.xts,  lends  to  increase,  more  than  to  discountrnance 
the  evil.  \\  ith  tlii.s  exception,  we  cordially  recommend  the 
hook  to  on r  rcadtTs;  not  doubting  tiiat  they  will  derive  both 
amuscnient  and  iK  iietit  from  the  perusal. 
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^PHI^  importance  of  this  elaborate  work,  together  with  the 
■  va-^t  variety  of  matter  which  it  comprehends^  will  be  deemed 
a  sufticitMU  apology  for  our  devoting  to  its  consideration  u  more 
than  usual  numbiT  of  pages.  Had  we  heeii  able  indeed  to  be¬ 
stow  upon  it  nn(|ualiHed  praise,  our  review  would  have  been 
contained  within  much  narrower  limits:  but  when  Mr.  K. 
treats  of  subjects  or  characters  connected  with  Religion,  >vc 
frequently  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  a[»peal  from  his  decisions, 
and,  ill  many  cases,  it  set.. ns  e.xpedient  to  state  the  grounds  of 
our  dissent.  After  all,  however,  we  find  it  impossible  to  enter 
so  fully  into  this  work,  as  we  could  wish,  and  many  points  in 
wliich  we  greatly  differ  from  the  author  must  be  sulfercd  to 
remain  untouched.  Our  principal  object  has  been  to  counteract 
tlic  unfavourable  impressions,  w  hich  his  account  of  the  Refor* 
Illation  and  its  illustrious  author  seems  calculated  to  produce 
in  till*  mind  of  the  reader.  We  are  convinced  that  a  person, 
toinlly  unacquainted  with  the  History  of  die  reformation,  ami 
the  character  of  Martin  Luther,  except,  as  collected  from 
Mr.  n.s  work,  would  rise  from  the  perusal  of  it,  with  feelings 
which  a  just  representation  of  the  ciise  w  ould  not  autliorisc-- 
and  as  we  are  sincere  advocates  for  the  cause  of  Ihotcstanlism, 
we  shall  lie  excu;>cd,  if  we  endeavour  to  repel  w  hatever  w  ouhl 
bring  it  into  discredit. — Lit  it  not,  how'ever,  he  supposed  that 
we  moan  to  enter  into  a  justification  of  every  part  of  Luther’s 
oondiict,  during  his  controversy  with  the  church  of  Koine. 
i^Mi.iordinary  would  it  indeed  have  been,  if,  in  a  contest  so 
long  continued,  upon  subjects  $o  directly  calculated  to  rouse 
tile  feelings,  extending  to  stich  a  variety  of  ohjecls,  and 
conducted  against  the  most  powerful  poleiilaies  of  the  world, 
bullier  had  never  betrayed  an  iiiiproi>er  spirit,  nor  given  any 
jiist  occasion  to  his  enemies  for  triumph.  (Jn  the  contrary,  his 
life  furnishes  us  with  many  aflccliiig  proofs  that  the  greatest 
and  best  of  men  arc  still  but  men;  for  bright  as  was  this  lumi¬ 
nary,  it  was,  nevertheless,  dishgiired  by  spots.  Luther  was  not  in¬ 
sensible  of  this,  and  lamented  his  failings  with  the  greatest 
i«incerii3'.  more  severely  condemned  what  was  wrong 

iu  bis  temper  and  conduct  than  he  did  himself;  but  yet  these 
lailurcs  did  not  aiVcet  his  gener.il  character,  nor  tlie  grand 
principles  and  motives  by  which  be  was  actuated.  He  pos- 
a  sincere  desire  to  gloritv  (iod  :  he  had  an  unbounded 
tliirst  for  truth  ;  and  he  fearlessly  followed  wherever  she  seemed 
to  lead.  He  reverenced  his  conscience  more  than  man;  hut 
Ik*  al>o  venerated,  even  to  superstition,  the  constituted  authori- 
ti<‘' ;  and  it  w  as  among  liie  very  last  of  his  discoveries,  that 
Haas  liisduiv  loscpur.atc  from  the  Papal  .^ce  corrupt  and  al)o- 
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ijrijjablc  as  he  know  it  to  bo.  Even  to  the  close  of  all,  when  llie  | 

whoK*  mvsterv  of  the  Papal  iniquity  was  exoosed  to  his  view,  i\ 

he  h*lt  and  paid  the  greatest  detcrence  to  the  hi«h  character  fur 
propriety  of  conduct,  w  hich  Ia'o  X.  had  then  obtained  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  Europe;  and  in  laying  belore  the  Pope  ilic  ’ 
unbounded  lieeniiousness  immorality  and  profligacy  of  the 
Poman  court,  la*  excepts  tVom  his  censure  the  Pope  himself  and  i 
tw  i)  or  three  of  his  Cardinals.  'I'he  letter  which  Luther  wrote  | 

to  the  l*onlifl'.  stating  these  views  of  his  holiness  and  his  conn,  j 

is  represented  hv  Mr.  U.  as  the  most  extraordinary  and  insolent 
production  that  ever  proceeded  from  the  pen  ol  man.  lie  con-  ^ 
siders  it  as  a  sj»ecimcn,  to  which  it  w'ould  he  dillicult  to  find  n  j 

pnrallcl,  ot  insincerity  contempt  and  abuse,  and  leaves  the  author  * 

of  it  !md(  r  strong  suspicions  of  a  delect  in  moral  principle.  Ihit  I 
it  will  be  [>roper  to  lay  before  the  reader  xMr.  IPs  own  account 
of  this  letter.  1 

lie  ad*!ress<*(i,”  says  he,  '  another  ifttcr  to  Leo  X.  which  jn  itg  i 
puiport  miy  b(' eonsidmd  as  one  of  the  most  singular,  and  in  its  con-  ; 
srriufnj  *  s,  as  one  of  tlie  most  important,  tlwt  ever  tiie  pen  of  an  in*  | 

dividual  produced.  Under  the  pretext  of  obedience,  respect,  and  even  | 

.nftcctiou  for  the  Pontilf,  Lc  has  conveyed  tlic  most  determined  oppo-  = 

fltion,  the  nio.>t  hitler  satire,  and  the  most  marked  contempt,  insomuch  j 

that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  composion  more  replete  with  i 

insult  and  »»flVm  e,  than  that  which  Luther  affected  to  allow  himself  to  ! 

Ih*  prevailed  on  to  w  rite,  by  the  representations  of  his  own  traternity.”  I 

il 

Mr.  IL  then  tr;inslales  the  greater  pari  ol  this  letter,  and 
furnishes  ns  with  the  whole  of  il  in  the  appendix.  It  this  letter  | 

of  Luilier  w(‘r<‘  really  intended  as  a  sarcasm  on  the  Pope  him-  j 

s«lf,  and  he  meant  tliK  clly  the  reverse  of  what  he  said,  il  wotikl  I 

he  diliieult  iiule<'»l  to  exonerate  the  Keformer  trom  direct  and  | 

deliherale  lalshood,  atul  that  loo  on  a  nif'st  solemn  oeea?ioii. 

Kill  wlial  aie  Mr.  proofs  that  Luther  really  intended  to 

(ari<*alure  the  PoulilVr  lie  adduces  none,  hut  h  ares  us  to  collect 
them  fn*m  the  letter  itself.  We  have  not  howeveu'  been  !»o 
imeeeN>fulin  our  diseov c  ries  as  Mr.  IL  tliough  we  have  rc-ad 
bvUh  \\\>  tran>!ati(m  and  llu'  oriuriiial:  in  tlui  kuinci  indeed  we* 
tlumght  we  pe'it  i'ivc'ei  something  more  of  sarcasm  than  in  the* 
l.iltci.hut  in  neither  did  wc  sec  any  thing  which  in  our  opi¬ 
nion  e*an  iu''iify  Mr.  Uoscoes  slrielurcs.  1  he  fa<*t  is,  lailhcr, 
t’moui;lu»ut  the  w  hole,  draws  a  hroad  lino  e»f  distinction  hot  w  een 
the  Sec  of  lomic  and  the  Uomati  Pontilf.  'The  former  he  repre- 
seti:>  a^  advanced  to  the  last  degree  e)fpro(ligae*y  and  iniepiity ; — ■ 
tlie  iatui  as  see'ing  iiulre*d  this  wickedness,  hut  unable  to 
oppose  auv  harrier  against  it.  llcspe'aks  of  the  Pope  as  liav- 
ini:  ohiaiucd  the  highest  chauictcr,  throughout  Cdiristciulom,  for 
iulegiity  and  piopiii*iy  of  eouduct,  and  laments  that  he  had  not 
live*(l  a^  th'*  ornament  of  he'ttrr  limes,  lie  e’onsiders  his  natural 
disposition  «Ls  iniul  and  rtinciliating,  and  tliat  he  was  impelK'd  to 
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aft  as  he  did  by  the  iiitiuciice  of  wicked  counsellors,  lie  does 
not  stale  a  single  fact  respecting  the  PoulifT,  which,  whether 
true  nr  false,  was  not  then  gencialiy  believed,  and  which  indeed 
our  Author,  upon  drawing  up  the  character  of  I.eo  X.  luts  i  f)t 
ialK)urcd  to  prove ;  nor  does  he  exhibit  the  state  of  tlie  Konu.ii 
Si'C,  in  a  shade  at  all  darker,  than  it  was  generally  allowed  to 
deserve.  Where  then  is  the  sarcasm?  Where  the  insincerity  ? 
Where  ^  tlie  expressions  of  the  most  contemptuous  kindness  tor 
the  Pontiff?*— This  letter,  it  is  acknowledged,  could  not  fail  to 
bring  matters  to  an  extremity,  and  Luther  could  have  no  expec¬ 
tation  of  mercy  after  haviic’^so  fully  and  so  cuttingly  exposed  the 
abominable  state  of  the  Roman  Church :  wc  go  tiirther,  and 
acknowledge  that  it  betrays  a  considerable  want  of  temper  in 
Luther,  and  that  seeing  he  could  not  liopc  in  this  way  to  reform 
the  abuses  which  he  so  severely  lashes,  it  might  have  been  better 
to  be  silent  on  this  head,  or  to  have  written  with  less  asperity :  hut 
weean  by  no  means  concede  that  any  thing  which  it  contains,  at 
all  justifies  the  terms  in  which  Mr.  R.  represents  it.  He  appears 
to  us  Ci^ually  sincere  in  his  censure  of  the  vices  of  the  Uoinaii 
('ourt,  and  in  his  honourable  mention  of  the  character  of  the 
Pontiff,  'fhat  he  afterwards  thought,  and  expressed  himself 
ditVercntly  respecting  Leo  X.,  is  no  proof  that  he  did  not  mean 
'vhat  he  said,  wlun  he  wrote  this  letter.  He  had  hut  little 
knowledge  of  the  Pope  at  tliis  time,  but  wbat  he  collected  from 
general  reports  ;  atul  Mr.  R.  has  abundantly  shewn  that  no 
character  could  stand  higher  in  the  public  estimation;  and  he 
laboured,  though  with  unequal  success,  to  prove  that  he 
really  deserved  this  reputation. 

Ueeannot  dismiss  this  censure  which  Mr.  R.  passes  on  the 
I'rineiples  of  Lullier,  without  noticing  an  insinuation  which  this 
author  has  in  auMher  |)lacc  thrown  out,  4)f  the  cruel  and  alto- 
?«llier  barbarous  exultation  of  l.ulber  over  ii  fallen  enemy. 
Tetzrl,*  tlie  iufamous  vmuier  of  irululgenct s,  who  first  called 
terib  I lu*  oj>posiiiou  of  Lullier,  tell  into  disgrace  witbtbc  luimaii 
Poiitilf,  and  is  said  to  have  died  of  abroken  heart.  W  h(*n  LutluT 
beard  that  this  ludiappv  man  was  descried  by  bis  tiicnds,  and 
pilling  away  with  mollification  and  disap[»oinimcnt,  LuiIht 
"rote  him  a  consolatory  letter,  and  begged  him  not  to  distress 
biiii^clf  with  the  rccollcctltui  of  wliatbad  pa^scal  bclwceii  tlu’in  ; 
tberebv  manifesting  the  true  spirit  of  (’lirisiianiiy,  wbicli  watches 
tor  tin*  first  opporruiiiiy  of  slicwing  kindness  and  compiLssioii 
to  the  most  iiiviicralc  cnemv.  Mr.  R.  in  a  note  on  this  subject 
tiius  expresses  biuisclf.  M\  ben  Luther  was  intbrmed  of  his 
!»iekn(‘hN,  be  addressed  a IctttT  to  him,  <miI rcating  him  to  keep 
up  hi>  spirit<i,  ami  to  fear  nothing  from  bis  resentment,* 

wbeiber 

•  Printed  Tct/ah  by  mistake,  in  our  last  Xumbi  r. 
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nhcther  tliis  wag  really  *  intended  as  a  con^dation  the  reader  wi!! 
judge  (Vol  iv.  page  7),  and  the  reader  also  will  jndge  whether 
Mr.  H.  (Iocs  not  betray  a  want  of  candour  in  this  ungenerous 
insinuation. 

On  another  occasion  the  veracity  of  Luther  is  called  in  ques. 
tion  by  our  author:  though  if  there  be  one  trait  in  Luther’s 
character  more  prominent  than  j\nother,  it  is  an  inviolable  re¬ 
gard  to  truth.  ‘  'rhis  story/  says  Mr.  K.  rests  only  on  tlie 
authority  of  Luther,  who  on  such  an  occasion,  w  ill  scarcely  be 
admitted  as  a  sufheient  evidence.^  (p.  3C8.) 

The  violent  and  truly  exceptionable  Inncuage  of  Luther  on 
some  occasions,  is  freciucntly  the  subject  ot  Mr.  U.’s  remarks, 
and  is  sometimes  introduced  with  an  air  of  triumph,  as  evidenc¬ 
ing  no  great  superiority  in  point  of  principle  over  his  enemies. 
Far  b<.‘  it  from  us  to  justify  any  thing  which  savours  of  rancour 
and  asperity — yet  it  should  be  recoilected,  as  some  apology  for 
the  relonner  on  these  occasions,  that  the  W)th  century  was  a 
.♦trangcr  !<»  the  refinements  of  modern  times,  and  that  suchlart- 
gunge  was  then  current  among  confroverbialists.  It  would,  at  all 
events,  have  been  hut  fair  in  Mr.  11.  to  liave  been  equally  pointed 
in  his  re  narks,  on  the  manner  in  which  Luther  was  treated  by 
his  adversaries,  that  his  rc*«adcr  might  have  a  just  view  of  hi*  pro¬ 
vocations,  and  see  which  party  w  as  guilty  of  the  greatest  excess. 

'1‘hough  a  regard  to  the  memory  of  the  gretal  reformer  has 
called  on  us  to  notice  these  instances  of  unfair  tre  atment,  we  must 
also  acknowledge  that  on  some  occasions  Mr.  R.  does  ample 
jublice  to  Luther,  and  vindicates  him  from  the  charges  and 
aspersions  of  his  enemies.  In  the  memorable  diet  at  Worms, 
when  Luther  intiepidlv  put  himself  once  more  into  the  hands 
of  his  rnnnies,  the  whole  of  his  conduct  is  exhibited  in  a 
favourable  light ;  and  in  an>wer  to  the  invidious  remarks  that 
wore  made  on  liUthci’s  hr^t  appearance  before  this  diet,  Mr.  R. 
observes  that, 


‘  To  observations  of  this  kind  the  friends  of  lAithcr  might  have  replied, 
tlist  the  prohibition  irn|M>srd  upon  him  before  the  assembly,  prevented 
him  from  entering  into  .i  general  vindication  either  of  Ins  opinions  or  hii 
conduct.  'I  h  it  with  resiK'ct  to  his  having  exhibited  no  symptoms  ot 
divine  inspii.uion,  lie  bad  never  asserted  any  pn  tensions  to  such  en- 
ilowment'.,  but  on  the  contrary,  had  reprc.scnted  himself  as  a  fallible 
mort.il,  anxious  only  to  dUeharge  bis  duty,  and  to  consult  the  safety  of 
his  own  soul.  And  that,  as  to  the  remark  of  the  Kmp<Tnr,  it  in  fact 
su(  ii  an  .Insertion  »'se.aped  him,  it  proved  no  more  than  that  lie  had  been 
.ilre.idy  piejudiced  .igaioNt  I.niher:  and  that  bv  a  youthful  impatiencf 
which  he  ought  to  h.ive  lestrained,  he  h.id  already  anlicip.'Ucd  his  con¬ 
demnation. ’  (p.  J'2.) 

*l'lu'  ('Miiflui't  of  Luther  betoro  this  diet  was  so  dignitied,  lu' 

aiiiAcr  .u  pcitineat,  ins  teinpci  so  truly  eliribtivm^  t.i.^  foiiitiid^' 
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fo  unshaken,  and  tlic  occasion  so  interesting,  that  had  not  ouf 
rritique  already  extended  to  un  unusual  length,  we  could  not 
(!t  uv  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  transcribing  Mr.  i(.*s  account  of 
ir,  for  the  reader’s  gratitication.  \Vc  shall  content  onrtelvei»| 
however,  with  quoting  Mr,  K/s  remarks  upon  it. 

Such  V  as  the  result  of  this  memorable  inten  iew,  w  hich  each  of 
the  adverse  parties  seem  to  have  considered  as  a  cause  of  triumph  and 
exultation.  The  Komish  historians  assert,  that  the  conduct  of  Luther 
on  tliis  occasion,  diminished  his  credit,  and  gre;itly  disappointed  the 
expectations  which  had  been  formed  of  him  :  while  his  apologists  re- 
present  it  as  highly  to  be  commended  and  in  every  respect  worthy  of  hit 
character.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  w'hcn  the  acuteness  of  hit  tnter> 
rogatoi  compelled  him  either  to  assert  or  retract  the  doctrines  which  be 
had  maintained,  he  rose  to  the  height  of  his  great  task,  with  that  inflex¬ 
ible  intrepidity  which  was  the  characteristic  teaturc  of  his  mind.  Of 
the  theological  tenets  so  earnestly  inculcated  by  Luther,  diflerent  opi¬ 
nions  will  be  entertained ;  and  w'hilst  some  approve,  and  some  condemn 
them,  there  are,  perhaps,  others  “who  consider  many  of  them  as  uni  in - 
purtjiit  and  founded  merely  on  scholastic  and  artificial  distinction :  ai 
equivocal  from  the  uncertainty  of  their  effects  on  the  life  and  conduct 
ol  those  who  embrace  tlicra  ;  or  as  unintelligible,  being  totally  beyond 
the  limits  and  comprehension  of  human  reason:  but  all  parties  must 
unite  in  admiring  and  venerating  the  man,  who  undaunted  and  alone, 
could  stand  before  such  an  assembly,  and  vindicate,  with  unshaken  cou- 
r.i"C.  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  cause  of  religion,  of  liberty  and  of 
truth ;  fearless  of  any  reproaches,  but  those  of  his  own  conscience,  or 
of  any  disapprobation,  but  that  of  his  God.  This  transaction  may, 
indeed,  be  considered  as  the  most  honourable  incident  in  the  life  of  that 
gTP.it  reformer,  by  which  his  integrity  and  his  sincerity,  were  pul  to  the 
test,  no  less  than  his  talents  and  his  resolution.  That  he  considered  it  as 
a  proof  of  uncommon  fortitude,  ap|H*ars  from  the  language  in  which  he 
adverted  to  it  a  short  time  before  his  death.  *  riius’  said  lie,  '  God  gives 
Us  fortitude  for  tlu*  occasion,  but  1  doubt  wheilier  1  should  now  liui 
myself  equal  to  such  a  task.”  pp.  35,  30*. 

Wo  shall  coiicludo  our  review  of  Mr.  H.*s  rcmark.x  on  what 
relaics  to  the  Hefbnnation,  by  quoting  his  aceuiiiit  of  its  cficct'i 
on  the  political  and  moral  state  of  Europe. 

I'he  effects  produced  by  the  reformation  on  the  political  and  moral 
state  of  Europe,  arc  of  a  much  more  important  nature.  The  destruction 
of  the  authority  of  the  Komish  see,  throughout  many  flourishing,  and  many 
rising  nations,  whilst  it  freed  the  monarch  from  the  imperious  interpo¬ 
sition  of  an  arrogant  poutifl*,  released  the  people  from  that  oppressexi  and 
undefined  obedience  to  a  foreign  power,  which  exhausted  their  wealth, 
impeded  their  enjoyments,  and  interfered  in  all  their  domestic  concerns. 
T  he  abolition  of  the  odious  and  absurd  iubtitutions  of  monastic  life,  by 
>  liich  great  numbers  of  persons  were  restored  to  the  common  purposes 
of  society,  infused  fresh  vigotir  into  those  states  which  embraced  the 
opinions  of  the  reformers  ;  and  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  and  apf’stolic 
of  the  Christian  church,  in  allcNvIng  the  priesthood  to  marry,  was 
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a  drcumstanre  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  the  morals  and  manners  of 
the  age.  To  this  may  be  added  the  dcslrucliun  of  many  barbarous 
absurd,  and  superstitious  dogmas,  by  which  the  people  w^erc  induced  to 
believe  that  crimes  could  be  commuted  for  money,  and  dispensations 
purchased  even  for  the  premeditated  commission  of  sins.* 

‘  Rut  j)erhap5  the  most  important  advantage  derived  from  the  refor¬ 
mation,  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  great  example  of  freedom  of  enquiry,  which 
was  thus  exhibited  to  the  world,  and  which  has  prcxluced  an  incalcubUc 
elftci  on  tlie  stale  and  condition  of  mankind.  That  liberty  of  opinion 
which  was  at  first  exercised  only  on  religious  subjects,  was,  by  a  na¬ 
tural  and  unavoidable  progress,  soon  extended  to  those  of  a  jxdiiical 
nature.  Throughout  many  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  civil  and  re- 
ligioTis  liberty  closely  accompanied  each  other  j  and  its  inhabitants,  in 
adopting  those  measures  wnich  seemed  to  them  necessary  to  secure 
their  eternal  happiness,  have  at  least  obtained  those  temporal  advantages, 
w  l)ich  in  many  instances,  have  amply  repaid  them  fur  their  sacrifices 
and  their  labours.’ 

‘  That  tiicse  and  similar  advantages,  were,  however,  in  a  great  degree 
counterbalanced  by  the  dreadful  animosities  to  which  the  reformation 
gave  ris4*,  as  well  between  the  rclormers  and  the  adherents  to  the  ancient 
discipline,  .as  between  the  different  deiiominations  of  the  reformed 
c  hiiabes  cannot  l)e  denied  ;  and  the  annals  of  Europt*  exhibit  a  dreadful 
picture  of  war,  desolation  and  massacre,  occasioned  by  the  various 
struggles  of  the  contending  parties,  for  the  defence  or  the  establishment 
of  their  respective  opinions.  Whoever  adverts  to  the  cruelties  exercised 
on  the  Anabaptists,  the  Socinians,  and  various  other  sects  of  Christians, 
who  differ  in  some  abstruse  or  controverted  points  from  the  cstabli.dicd 
churches;  wlux  ver  surveys  the  criminal  code  of  the  lAUhcran  and  Calvi- 
iiistic  nations  td' Europe,  and  observes  the  punishments  denounced  against 
those  who  may  dare  to  dissent,  although  upon  the.  sincerest  conviction, 
from  the  established  creed,  and  considers  the  dangers  to  which  they  arc 
exposed  in  some  countries,  and  the  di.sabilitics  by  which  tliey  are  stig¬ 
matised  and  opprr>st*d  in  others,  must  admit  that  the  important  object, 
which  the  friends  and  promoters  of  rational  liberty  had  in  view,  his 
hitherto  been  but  imperfectly  accomplished,  and  that  the  human  mind, 
a  slave  in  all  ages,  has  rather  changed  its  master,  than  freed  itself  from 
its  servitude.”  pp.  — bl. 

The  reader,  from  the  tenor  of  several  of  these  re  marks,  will 
probably  not  find  it  difiirult  to  nsrertain  the  religious  seriii- 
incnts  of  Mr.  U.  and  will  ibeiefoit  the  more  easily  account  for 
ll\e  partieidav  shade  and  colouring,  which  he  has  contrivf  d  to 
gi^e  to  this  contr()ver^y. 

<  )n  A  general  view  of  Mr.  K.’s  work,  pcjhnps  every  one 
will  allow  that  he  pc^s.'Cisrv  a  peculiar  farilitv  in  developing  rha- 
rarter,  and  when  his  mnul  is  not  w;irped  bv  religious  anlij>aihics 
or  pnrlialitirs  bi.«' dcciMons  setup  deserving  of  the  greatest  eredit. 
He  lU'vtT  fails,  in  appreeiaiiftg  per.'^onal  merit,  itj  pav  groat 
attention  to  ihe  channel  through  w'nieii  piai>e  or  hlame 
is  conveyed,  and  by  imparilallv  ctnn paring  eMiiencc  lie  will 
5cltioiu  be  L'  .n  ai  msiaina  liom  triilli.  iVu* 
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haps  tlic  character  of  Machiarel  has  never  been  better  drawn 
than  in  the  following  observations  of  Mr.  R.,  and  no  one  will 
iienv  that  he  has  grafted  U|X)n  it  some  vei y  just  and  important 
political  trutiis. 

‘  Taking  it  then  for  granted,  that  Machiavclli  has  In  his  political  works 
fairly  represented  Ins  own  sentiments,  how  are  his  merits  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated  ?  Machiavelli  was  an  acute  man ;  but  not  a  great  man.  He  could 
minutely  trace  a  political  intrigue  through  all  its  ramifications,  but  he 
could  not  elevate  his  views,  to  perceive  that  true  policy  and  sound  mo¬ 
rality  are  inseparably  united,  and  that  every  fraudulent  attempt  is  then 
most  unfortunate,  when  it  i^  crowned  with  success.  I'u  obtain  a  po¬ 
litical  end  by  the  violation  of  public  faith,  is  a  stratagem  that  requires  no 
great  talents,  but  which  will  not  bear  to  be  frequently  repeated.  Like 
Uic  tricks  of  a  juggler,  the  |)ctty  routine  of  these  operations  is  quickly 
understood,  and  the  operator  himself  is  soon  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of 
mankind.  I'hose  who  like  Machiavelli  have  examined  human  conduct 
only  in  detail,  must  ever  he  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  discordant  facts, 
and  to  distinguish  the  complicated  rclatioiw  of  public  and  national  con¬ 
cerns.  It  is  only  by  tracing  them  up  to  some  common  source,  and  ad¬ 
justing  them  by  some  certain  standard,  that  past  events  can  ever  be 
converted  into  projKT  rules  of  future  conduct.  To  recall  the  examples 
ot  .incient  and  modern  history  for  the  imitation  of  future  times,  is  a 
mode  of  instruction,  which,  without  proper  limitations  and  precautions, 
will  oltcn  be  found  higirly  dangerous.  Such  is  the  variety  in  human 
art'airs,  that  in  no  two  instances,  are  the  circumstances  in  all  respects 
alike,  arfd  on  that  account,  experience  without  principles  must  ever  be 
a  fallacious  guide,  lb  close  our  eyes  to  the  examples  of  past  ages, 
would  imlecd  be  a’esurd,  but  to  regulate  our  conduct  by  them,  without 
bringing  ihcrn  to  their  proper  test,  would  be  still  more  so.  With  ihetc 
Considerations  the  works  of  Machiavelli  may  be  read  with  advantage, 
and  his  errors  may,  perhaps,  prove  no  less  instructive  than  bis  cx- 
ccilcncics.” 

From  tlie  foregoing  strictures  our  opinion  of  the  work  be¬ 
fore  ns  will  be  easily  collected.  No  period  of  history  more  in¬ 
teresting,  ilian  tbat  vvbicli  Mr.  Uoscoe  lias  selected,  can  well  be 
conceived  ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  many  could  be  found  equally 
qualified  with  oiir  aiitlioi  to  do  it  Justice.  His  patience  in  research 
iiiusi  have  been  unwearied,  and  the  matter  with  which  lie  has 
liirnished  his  readers  is  abundant,  important,  and,  in  a  great 
uieasuie,  original.  His  documeiils  are  collected  from  the  most 
aullientic  sources,  from  rare  hooks,  and  from  impnhlislicd  ma¬ 
nuscripts.  Many  circumstances  and  characters,  which  other 
liistoiians  have  cither  overlooked  or  slightly 'touched  upon, 
uvsuine  an  interesting  proinincMiey  in  Mr.  K.’s  work  ;  many 
tiling',  which  were  before  douhllul  or  obscure,  are  here  elu- 
^daied  and  determined.  In  the  different  appendices,  the 
learned  and  curious  wiil  find  abundant  gratification  and  im- 
pruvcincnl:  and  wiil  licqueutly  have  recourse  to  Roscoe  for 
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informatloQ,  which  they  would  seek  in  vain  from  other  quartns. 
The  ianc;ua(^e  is  |)erspicuous  and  classical  and  the  tvpographf 
beautiful  and  correct.  Tpon  the  whole  we  feel  greaify  indtdMed 
to  Mr.  H.  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  \vc  have  received  fromth< 
perusal  of  the  life  and  ponliticatc  of  Leo  X.  If  in  a  work  of 
such  magnitude,  and  comprehending  such  a  variety  of  subjects 
we  have  soineiiincs  seen  reason  to  (lifTcr  from  Mr.  K.  this  is  no 
more  than  might  naturally  be  expected.  VVlicn  we  have  most 
ditfered,  it  lias  been  on  subjects  ooniiccled  with  religion:  htrt 
w  e  have  often  taken  the  liberty  of  stating  our  objections,  and  have 
very  often  felt  disapprohation,  where  we  have  not  expressed  it. 
We  nevertheless  sincerely  congratulate  the  pul>lic  on  this  verv 
elaborate  and  masterly  performance;  and  we  take  our  leave  of  it, 
tv  assuring  those  of  our  readers,  who  felt  interested  in  the 
memoirs  of  lioronzo  de  Medici,  that  they  will  not  regret  the 
lime  employed  in  perusing  the  history  of  his  son. 


Art.  VIII.  Charges,  and  Krhracts  of  Charges,  on  Moral  and  Rcligim 
Suljt'cts;  delivered  at  sundry 'times,  by  the  Honourable  Jacot)  Ru?h, 
FrcsiJnit  of  the  Third  DistricH  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and 
Quarter  Sessions  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania; — w’iih  a  recommenda¬ 
tion,  by  the  Reverend  Clergy  of  the  Presbyirrian  Church,  in  the  City 
of  Philadelphia: — to  which  is  annexed,  the  Act  of  the  I/egislature  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  respecting  Vice  and  Immorality.  Printed  it 
Philadelphia,  and  re-printed  at  New  York  :  Sold  by  Burdilt,  London. 
I'iino.  pp.  183,  price  3s. 

TN  addition  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  publication,  the  name 
cliaiacter  and  situation  of  its  author,  tlic  recommendation  of 
judicious  and  eminent  persons,  the  subjc'cts  discussed,  and  the 
occasion  of  discussing  them,  may  bo  co!isiilcn*(l  as  various 
causes  of  exciting  a  general  attention.  W  q  are  happy  in  saying 
fiuit  the  influence  of  those  causes  aie  coinbincrl  to  render  the 
volume  before  ns  pernliarly  interesting.  'Tlie  fame  of  the 
honorable  J.  Unsb,  (a  Judge  in  the  State  of  IVnnsylvania)  has 
lung  since  crossed  the  Ailaulic,and  his  character  luis  become  the 
admiration  of  the  friends  of  religion  and  morality  in  Britain 
as  well  as  iii  America. —  riicse.  eliarges  were  delivered  to  gen- 
flemcn  of  the  grand  jury,  and  some  of  them  were  published  in 
the  news-papers.  A  number  of  the  Presbyterian  Clergy  in  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  were  so  impressed  with  “  the  importaiu'c  of  the  matter 
they  contain,  and  tin'  forcible  and  perspicuous  manner  in  wiiich 
it  is  communicated,’’  as  to  take  measures  for  llic  publication 
of  the  whole  in  a  form  that  should  he  more  diualilc,  and  more 
generally  useful  ;  and  upon  their  solicitation  tlie judge  kindly  lur- 
nished  tlicin  w  ilh  a  complete  and  eorreet  copy. 

'fhe  legi.dalivc  act  of  liic  State  of  PcniiNylvania,  respecting 
vice  and  nuiiioi  alitv ,  might  oa  some  accounts  have  been  hotter 

placed, 
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pUed,  at  the  beginning,  instead  of  being  given,  as  il  is,  at  Uie 
eud  of  the  volume ;  for  it  is  a  kind  of  text,  uu  which  most  of  the 
cbartres  are  founded. 

TheconUMits  of  the  charges  Slc.,  are  as  follows — Upon  Human 
and  Divine  l.aws — I’he  Nature  of  an  Oath — l^utiiotism — The 
Inslituiion  of  the  Sabbath — l*iofane  Swearing — Drunkenness — 
(laming — Man  the  Subject  of  Social  and  NIoral  Obligation — 
lit  lter  to  the  CMergy  of  Reading — Sentence  of  Death  passed  on 
b.  Bailv — U|)on  l)uel!ing. 

If  these  subjects  appear  to  be  loo  common  to  aHbrd  matter 
generally  inleic*sting,  we  (’ j  not  hesitate,  to  say,  in  the  language 
of  the  Philadelphian  Clergy, — 

That  they  are  explained  aiul  inforced  in  a  manner  that  will  appear 
to  many,  at  once  ucw,  just,  and  striking  j  and  they  are  peculiarly  and 
highly  estimable,  as  they  demonstrate  tlie  cx^nnexiun  between  the  prln* 
cipies  of  religion  and  those  of  social  happiness,  to  be  necessary  and  in* 
diiiulubie." 

We  have  noticed  in  perusing  these  pages  a  number  of  apho¬ 
ristic  sentences;  and  the  excellent  ^lagistrate  delivers  them, 
(especially  wlien  he  speaks  on  the  connexion  between  virtue 
and  patriotism)  in  a  tune  of  inajc^stic  dignity,  Wc  earnestly  wish 
such  passages  as  the  followhig,  to  be  w  ritten  on  the  posts  of  our 
senute*liouses,  our  gates,  and  above  all  to  be  impressed  on  the 
hearts  of  our  youth. - 

*  It  cannot  then  be  denied,  that  the  public  prosperity  of  our  land 
depends  upon  the  virtue  of  the  people ;  and  that  the  practice  of  vice, 
like  a  cancer  in  tiic  natural  body,  w  ill  at  last  extend  itself  to  the  vitala 
ot  the  country,  and  cut  off  our  national  existence.’ — ‘  A  man  who  habi* 
tually  breaks  any  rule  in  the  moral  code  of  his  country’  Mr.  R.  observes, 
'may  call  himself  a  federalist,  or  an  antifcdcraJist,  a  republican,  or  a 
democrat,— or  whatever  else  he  pleases;  it  is  certain  he  is  but  a  pretender 
to  the  character  of  a  Patriot:*  p.  51 .  '  Believe  and  forgive  me — a  gam¬ 
bling,  lying,  drunken,  or  swearing  patriot,  is  a«  great  a  contradiction  at 
a  whoring,  swearing,  or  drunken  Christian  ;  though  in  the  practical 
estimation  of  the  two  characters  mankind  have  made  a  wide  difference  : 
the  hypocritical  pretentions  of  the  patriot  are  too  often  successfully 
played  off, while  those  of  the  pretended  Christian  are  sure  to  exclude  him 
from  the  character.’  p.  53.  '  Vain,  and  worse  than  vain,  arc  laws  for 
the  preservation  of  government,  if  the  people  arc  too  debauched  and 
conupl  to  execute  them.  If  we  are  earnest  in  our  wish  to  save  our 
country,  we  must,  therefore,  begin  by  a  reformation  of  her  morals.* 
p.  57. — Of  Christianity  he  says — *  If  it  docs  fall,  il  will  fall  like  a  strong 
tnan,  it  will  pull  down  die  pillars  of  government,  and  bury  our  counUj 
in  the  ruins.*  p.  114. 

The  extent  of  human  authority  to  punish  vice  and  immorality 
h,  in  our  opiuiun,  well  defined  and  properly  limited  in  p.  9X 
and  p.  95. 

*On 
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**  On  the  supposition  that  government  is  vested  with  a  power  of  sup, 
porting  and  deiending  the  hw'sof  God,  and  avenging  hiscause,  it  will  be 
impractical >le  to  siiy  when  they  ou^lit  to  slop,  or  to  decide  what  measure 
of  punishment  is  ade<|uate,  to  an  olfence  against  the  majesty  of'an  Infinite 
Bcir'j  ”  p.  i>3. —  ‘  But  as  all  morality  tends,  in  its  very  nature,  and  by 
inr“ii  iMe  eunscqucnces,  to  the  overthrow  and  ruin  of  society,  govern- 
niciit  has  a  right  to  correct  its  mischievous  eiTects  in  the  person  of  the 
transgr  •S'yor.  'I  his  right  of  self-preservation,  is  the  only  true  and  genuine 
•ourcc  of  all  lawful  power  exercised  by  human  governments.”  p.  95. 

We  n-.^ommend  to  the  serious  consideration  of  British  parents 
the  foiiowing  opinion  respecting  the  relaxation  of  domestic 
authority. 

“  It  has  long  been  my  opinion  tliat  the  relaxation  of  domestic  aulhoritr 
is  one  of  the  most  alarming  symptoms  both  of  the  degeneracy,  and 
dangerous  situation  of  our  country.  Parents  and  masters  seem  to  have 
abandoned  all  rontr<»ul  over  those  that  Prondence  has  placed  under 
their  care  and  guardianship.  They  seem  to  bt'  totally  inditTerent  as  to 
the  company  and  hours  they  keep,  and  the  places  they  frr  cpient.  Ihe 
reins  l)cing  thus  thrown  loose  ujk)!!  bad  propensities,  it  is  no.  wonder 
they  tike  the  shortest  roiid  to  de.struction  and  hasten  to  taverns.  De¬ 
pend  upon  it,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  serious  truth,  though  not  often  heard 
in  courts  of  justice,  that  we  are  Responsible  to  Heaven,  not  only  for 
our  ow  n  actions,  but  in  some  degree,  for  the  actions  ot  those  who  may 
be  intlucnced  by  our  example  or  autliority.”  pp.  110,  111. 

A\h'  would  not  have  our  readers  imagine  that  tliis  work  con¬ 
tains  nothing  hut  unsupported  opinions,  and  aphorisms.  We 
oftcMi  timl  the  venerable  author  pursuing  a  train  of  argument, 
in  wliieh  he  displays  eloseness  ot  tliunght,  with  great  clearness 
and  eiU  igy  t)f  writing.  This  obsi  rvation  might  be  peculiarly 
ilhkit  I  all'll,  by  a  syllabus  of  the  hiM  and  last  charges,  but  our 
limits  forbid  us  to  pioeiod;  and  we  hope  our  readers  will  be 
desirous  of  perusing  the  work  for  tlii'inselves.  We  cannot, 
however,  elosi*  the  volume,  till  we  have  (juoled  the  advice  that 
is  given  tor  tlie  prevention  of  duelling,  and  the  sentiments  ot 
indire  Kush  on  the  C'luisiiaii  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement. 

“  In  the  first  place  there  should  be  an  absolute  and  utter  prohibition 
cf  .'ll!  news-paj>cr  accounts  of  duels,  wdiich  operate  like  wild -tire  on  thf 
luiiuU  of  our  young  people.” — *  In  the  next  place — All  offensive  and 
irrit.iiing  expressions,  such  as  rogue,  rascal,  liar,  villain,  scoundrel  .and 
the  like,  should  be  made  cognizable  in  the  courts  of  criminal  juris¬ 
diction*,  .ind  |H;rsons  convicted  cf  using  them,  or  any  other  provoking 
language  cr  ge^lulc,  sliould  be  punished  by  nne  and  imprisonment,  at 
the  di>crction  of  the  court.”  p.  l6l,  162. 

Towards  the rh»M*  ol  the  first  cliargcwc  find  the  tollowing  im* 
poitani  sentiments  on  the  atonement. 

,  grnliemen,  for  .*1  crime,  be  extorted  by  t!i« 

tern 
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fcjr  of  punishment,  or  rn  be  excited  by  the  fbelings  of  ihgeiinous  temj)er; 
can  lx:  known  only  to  the  searcher  of  all  hearts.  In  human  irovernments, 
appearances  may  be  decisive,  while  the  heart  is  not  the  least  touched:  Jt 
would,  therefore,  be  the  lieight  bt  absurdity,  iliat  sorrow  should  make 
itoncment  for  oft'ences,  wlieii  we  know  not  whether  that  sorrow  be* 
genuine  or  not. 

‘  hut  if  contrition,  allowing  it  to  be  sincere,  for  breaking  the  laws  of 
iny  government  be  sufticieiit  to  avert  the  stroke  of  justice,  it  would  be 
pri)|XT,  in  such  case,  for  the  writer  to  apprise  the  subjects  of  it  by  an 
upen  declaration,  that,  ‘  whosoever  shall  be  uuilty  of  any  otfence  shall 
ic  pardoned  if  he  does  but  repent.”  Now,  who  does  not  see  that 
this  would  be  giving  licence  to  men  to  break  the  laws  as  often  as  they 
pleased,  ami  tliat  such  conduct  would  overthrow  every  government  Im- 
m.in  and  divine  ? 

•  “  The  only  edVet  sorrow  for  a  crime  can  ever  proiliicr,  is  reformation, 
and  a  return  to  obedience  :  but  this,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  c.m 
never  Ix^  an  atonement  tor  past  ortWiees  :  it  may  indeed  prevent  the 
commission  of  more  crimes,  but  cannot  lie  any  satisfaction  for  those 
.dready  pcr[)etratcd.  A  iK!rson  wlio  has  plunged  himself  into  debt 
may  l)c  and  often  is  extremely  sorry  for  it,  and  possibly  may  avoid 
fxtravagance  bar  the  tuture,  but  surely,  gentlemen,  his  sorrow  and 
subsequent’  occonomy  will  never  pay  otf  his  old  debts,  or  satisfy  the 
iicnuiids  of  his  creditors.’* 

“  The  utmost  contrition  that  can  be  experienced  is  no  cotnpensalioii 
tor  a  private,  injury,  inueh  less  lor  a  public  otfencc.  Jn  the  case  ot  a  man 
robbed  or  murdered,  whose  wretched  orphans  are  thrown  upon  the 
nicrcy  of  the  w’orld,  will  it  be  said  that  the  keenest  pangs  of  sorrow^  the 
criminal  can  feel,  w  ill  atVord  any  s.nisfaction  to  the  ho[)clesS  children  ? 
Certainly  not.  d'hc  punislunent  ol  vice  is  a  debt  eternally  due  to  public 
justice,  w  hich  can  In:  cancelled  only  by  the  sulfcrh^s  oi'  iUc  otVciidcr,  or 
ii\  (‘(fuirali  rtt  accepted  by  a  sovereign  whose  hnvs  arc  broken.” 

‘  hi  human  governments,  the  |K)wcr  of  dispensing  with  the  law’s  hi  par¬ 
ticular  cases,  is  iinivers.dly  acknowledged  to  arise  from  the  w  eakness  and 
imperfection  of  all  human  systems,  it  is  properly  remarked  by  Marquis 
Ba’caria,on  Crimes  and  runishments,  that  a  perfect  legi^lationcxcludefir 
tlie  idea  of  pardoning,  or  suspending  the  stroke  »  1  justice  :  and  as  ih^; 
divine  laws  must  necessarily  be  jicrfcct  (being  ilic  i -suit  of  inlinite 
Tiulom)  it  clearly  follow's,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  cornpltfc 
3nd  total  remission  of  the  |)cnalty  where  they  are  broken!  hilficr  the 
oJknder  himself  must  sufirr  the  penalty,  or  some  oilier  person,  as  .1 
substitiitc:  and  there  can  he  no  reason  why  a  Sovereign  in.ay  not 
^^cept  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  a  substitute,  provided  the  infliction  of 
punishment  upon  him  will  answer  tj^c  great  end  of  public  justice, 
support  the  rights  of  government,  and  deter  others  from  disobedience  to 
die  law." 

**  Both  human  and  divine  laws  require  svjjenng  as  the  only  atoric- 
for  transgressing  them.  'I'he  ideas  ot  ^uilt  and  sulftTvi^,  are  in¬ 
dissolubly  associated  in  the  human  heart.  1  he  practice  of  all  trations 
corroborates  the  reasoning  now  atlvancrd;  for  in  all  ag^'s  and  coiintriri 
®i^nkind  have  had  recourse  to  sacrifices,  in  order  to  appease  tlie  Deity  by 
virarious  sufferings  and  blood  of  victims. — An  unequivocal  proof, 
the  voice  of  uatnre  hai  uniformly  demanded  suftcrings  as  the  proper 
Vot  n.  U  atone- 
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^  tioncnicnt  ot*  guilt,  and  that  sorrow  alone  is  not  a  sufficient  expiailoo. 

pp.  23 — 27 • 

'I'lic*  sijbjccts  introduced  in  this  volume  arc  common,  bat 
highly  important;  they  ar«‘  of  a  naiurc  to  reejuiro  and  to  reward 
reivi'ated  consideration.  Ihit  as  a  frequent  recurrence  of  tht 
Siiinc  remarks  is  found  generally  to  diss^uBt  rather  than  to  im-  • 
press  us,  it  is  very  desirable  that  an  author  should  dohscm  iht 
talent  of  enjj^aqing  that  regard  by  the  manne  r  of  Ins  discus- 
sions,  which  the  siihject  it^^elf  may  have  ceasc*d  to  excite.  To 
this  praise  we  think  Mr.  Hush  is  fully  iiuitlrd  ;  and  we  cordially 
Tecominend  his  useful  performance  to  the  attention  and  patro- 
iiage  of  the  ptthlic.  The  work  is,  in  general,  correctly  as  well  as 
neatly  printed ;  however,  Sir  Richard  Steele  is,  erroneously  called 
Sir  Robert. 


Art.  IX.  Leslie’s  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  ^'c.  of  Ihat. 

{^Concluded  from  p.  Ibq.j 

WI  F-  proceed  to  consider  the  author’s  application  of  his  prin- 
^  ^  cijdes,  to  explain  the  phicnomcna  which  his  numcious  and 
wcll-d'  visod  experiments  have  elicited. 

It  is  necessary,  tirst,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  Construction  of 
the  insirumcnts  wliicli  were  employed.  'rhcs<i  were  block-tin 
mirrors  from  twelve  to  about  fotntcen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
with  a  depth  of  coiu'avity  iVtnn  I  {  to  near  ‘J  [  inches;  block- 
tin  hollow  tubes  or  canisters  of  ditVereut  sizes,  of  three,  four, 
fix  and  ten  ineho*>;  one  side*  of  which  was  kej>r  clean  and  bright, 
the  opposite  side  was  covered  with  writing  paper,  or  painted 
ever  with  lamphlack,  the  (Uht  r  sides  being  allotted  for  miscclla- 
rrous  s»  r\ii*«*.  W’ith  liiese  was  employed  a  sort  of  thcrnu'inetcr, 
tiian  which,  M  r.I.eshe  rtniarks,  nothing  could  he  more  simple  or 
roiumnriioi.s.  In  this  opi\u(»n  Nte  fiiriy  concur  ;  the  philosophicid 
Wf^rld  is  eoiisiderahlv  obliged  to  Mr.  l/*slic  n>r  the  invention  of 
this*  singularly  delicate  measure  of  heat.  It  is  iliiis  constructed. 

‘  tubcrt  of  unequal  lengths,  ciudi  tcnnin.iting  in  a  liollow  ball 

aIuI  havuig  tliiir  bores  .sontewhat  widctied  at  ilie  oiirer  ends,  a  snwll 
Voie.ou  of  sul])huric  acid  tinged  with  canuiuc  beiu^  iuiioducrd  into  tlif 
b.di  of  the  longer  tube,  are  joiiictl  Uigellicr  by  ^Ue.  means  01  a  blow’*pipe, 
and  .Ce-i  w  ards  bent  into  nearly  the  >lui|)e  of  tin:  letter  U,  the  one  flexuft 
I’.ade  icot  bt  low  the  ioiulug,  where  the  small  caviiy  facilitates  the 
anis-t:ur:u  <'*t  (b*  iustrTinient,  w  bicb.  by  a  little  deyt.Tlty,  is  performed 
by  toll  i;ig  with  tiu  beacot  the  baud  a  few  niiiiUlc  fl>>lHile8  of  air  fro®  the 
f;nr  ball  into  the  t  ther.  'I'lie.  balls  are.  blow  n  as  equal  as  the  eye  c«® 
juoge.  and  tron»  fjur-trnths  to  seven-teiitbs  of  an  in*  h  in  d'wuncter.  Ih® 
tubes  are  sccb  as  are  duiwu  lor  lurrcunal  tbernurfiKlcrs,  only  with  trkltf 
U>rrs  ;  tiiat  rf  the  s.hort  out:,  .uid  U)  wbicl*  the  .scale  U  ailixed,  must  b^ 
an  ex.n.;;  c.dlbro  ot  .«  fiftieth  or  .1  ^ixlleth  of  an  inch  ;  tlic  tx'reof  tlKrioaj 
tube  need  ia*i  \a:  »o  regaJ.ir,  but  should  be  visibly  laigot ,  a.s  lire  cobiured 
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• 

j;(]Uor  will  tl»en  move  quicker  under  any  impression.  Each  leg  of  the 
iusiruiuent  is  from  three  to  six  inclics  in  height,  aiul  the  balls  arc  from 
two  to  tour  iuclies  apart.  The  lower  jxirtion  of  the  6)q>hon  is  cemented 
01  its  middle  to  a  slender  wooden  pillar  inserted  into  a  round  or  square 
bottom,  and  such  that  the  balls  stind  on  a  level  with  die  centre  ol  the 
|tj)rciilum.  A  moment’s  attention  to  the  construction  of  this  instrument 
will  satisfy  us  tliat  it  is  affected  only  by  the  difftrence  .of  heat  in  the  cor- 
rf^|X)iuling  balls,  and  is  calculated  to  measure  such  dittcrence  with  pecu¬ 
liar  niix?ty.  As  long  as  both  balls  are  of  the  same  temperature,  what- 
t\rT  this  may  be,  the  air  contained  the  one  will  hare  the  same  elasticity 
that  in  the  otlicr,  and  consequently  the  intercluded  coloured  Ikjuor, 
Lcinc;  dins  pressed  equally  in  opposite  directions,  must  remain  stationary. 
But  if,  for  instance,  the  ball  which  holds  a  portion  of  the  liquor  be 
warmer  than  the  other,  the  superior  elasticity  of  the  confined  air  W’ill 
drive  it  forwards,  and  make  it  rise  in  the  opposite  branch  above  the  zero, 
to  an  elevation  jiroportional  to  the  excess  of  elasticity  of  of  heat.  The 
Interval  between  freezing  and  boiling  water  being  distinguished  into  an 
hundred  efjual  prrts,  ('ailed  ct^figradCf  each  of  these  subdivided  decimally 
lofistiiute  the  degrees  which  1  employ',  and  which,  following  up  the 
tame  system  of  nomenclatute,  would  be  termed  milligradr.*  pp.  9 — 1 1. 

Tlie  canister  being  placed  on  a  table,  a  few  feet  distant  from 
the  retlector,  with  its  papered  or  blackened  side  directly  fronting 
it,  and  the  place  of  the  corres|>onding  focus  being  found  by  h 
liglit(‘d  ta[>er;  the  ball  of  the  differential  thermometer,  called  the 
heal  lia/ly  is  moved  to  that  spot,  the  plane  of  the  instrument 
being  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  reflector.  On  filling  the  canister 
vtirti  hoilitig  water,  the  coloured  liquor  of  the  theriuometcr  was 
sten  to  rise  ;  in  the  space  of  two  or  throe  minutes  it  had  mounted 
to  nearly  the  top  of  tlie  scale,  and  having  reiuuined  u  short  time 
siutiouary,  it  slowly  descended  m  the  canister  coolwd.  Mr.  L. 
foimd  this  effect,  in  every  (’ase,  exactly  proportionate  to  the 
beat  of  the  canister,  or  the  difference?  of  its  temperature  from 
that  of  the  room.  'I’hc  experiment  was  found  to  succeed  e(junlly 
V'ell  with  cold  as  with  heal,  for  tlie  canister  being  tilled  witli  ice, 
or  with  afiigorific  mixture,  tlie  focal  ball  was  chilled,  and  the 
Coloured  lujiior  consequently  sunk:  the  efl'cct,  tliougli  in  IV  con¬ 
trary  (lirtH!li()ii,  being  still  rigorously  proportional  to  thedifferfmee 
ol  Uiiqierature.  Hence  it  apjieured  unquestionable,  as  Mr.  J^eslie 
ob!*crves,  that  some  liot  or  cold  matter  actually  flowed  from  the 
canister  towards  the  reflector,  and  from  the  reflector  to  the  focal 
bail. 

I  he  ex[)eriment  w.is  repeated  with  the  following  changes  and 
rcstilis.  The  black  side  of  the  canister  filled  with  boiling  water 
being  turned  to  the  reflector,  the  liquor  of  the  differential  tlier- 
nioiueter  rose  to  IfK)^ ;  another  side  covered  with  pajier  being 
thus  disposed  produced  an  effect  cijual  to  y8® ;  another  sid« 
covered  with  a  pane  of  crown-glass,  produced  an  effect  only 
equal  to  about  tK)*" ;  and  tlie  bright  side  of  the  canister  being 
Lioiigbl  to  face  tkt  i». ticelur,  the  coloured  liquor  quickly  sunk 
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to  1*2®.  1  o  produce  this  latter  eflcct,  it  is  only  necessary  to  em¬ 
ploy  any  clean  metallic  surface.  '1  hese  are  the  chief  ditVerencei 
winch  respect  the  canisters. 

With  regard  to  the  diflerence  of  the  reflectors: — A  concavt 
mirror  being  i*n)ployed  instead  of  the  tin  reflector,  the  liquor 
lose  through  a  small  but  visible  space,  nor  was  this  eflect  in- 
ert  ased  by  rubbing  ofl’  the  silvering  from  the  mirror,  nor 
grinding  its  hinder  surface.  IW  coating  it  with  Indian  ink,  the 
eflect  became  altogether  invisible,  and  by  covering  the  face  of 
the  mirror  with  a  sheet  of  tin-foil  closely  adapted  to  its^surface, 
an  eflect  was  produced  which  exceeded  ten  times  that  of  the 
naked  mirror. 

Mr.  L.  now  advances  with  confidence,  and  seems  to  anticipate 
the  triumph  of  his  theory. 

*  'Ihe  facts  rclattxl  in  this  chapter  will  be  deemed  at  least  \cTy  curioosj 
and  viewed  all  together,  they  arc  calculated,  I  think,  to  atfcct  us  witk 
furpiizc.  Nay,  they  arc  repugnant  to  our  first  notions,  and  might  ex¬ 
perience  contradiction,  if  they  were  not  so  easily  verified.’ 

*  The  power  of  absorbing  heat,  and  the  power  of  emitting  it,  seem 
always  conjoined  in  tlie  same  degree ;  and  tins  uniform  conjunctioo 
clearly  b<'trays  a  common  origin,  and  discovers  the  evolution  of  a  single 
fict,  which  assumes  contrary  but  correlative  aspects. — In  the 

of  lieat  also,  we  readily  |)crccive  that  the  very  diflerent  aptitudes  exhi¬ 
bited  by  ditVeient  surfaces  are  derived  Irom  the  same  principle.  That 
portion  of  heat  only  is  reflected  which  has  not  been  previously  absorbed. 
Tims  a  coat  of  china  ink  afloi  ds  no  reflection  perceptible  because  it  is 
most  absorbrnt  of  heat.’ 

Whatever  reasonings  are  employed  concerning  tlie  ojx'rations  of  Heat, 
ti.e  snnic  nuist.  with  equal  propriety,  apply  to  those  of  Cold.’ 

*  Do  not  hifh  f>f  '  them  produce  t heir  distant  effects  f  y  the  agency  of  the 
snn.c  ’ndii'idual  fluid ,  susteptiilc,  like  all  mattery  ff  every  possible  dc- 
g'  vc  td  ti  uiperalure  *  pp. '<^3 — 15. 

\  aii('Us  cxpciimcnts  are  next  described  in  wbieh  diflerent 
5Mhsrane('s  wete  interposed  ns  screens  betwetm  llte  canister  and 
rctlM’ior,  the  Idacktuied  surface  of  the  canister  being  presented, 
and  the  screen  being  placed  about  lwc»  inches  from  it.  A  shi'el 
otTinloll  thn«  disposed  appeared  completelv  to  intercept  the 
»  .I'  l  t  npoti  the  focal  hall ;  and  the  same  |)owor  was  found  to  be 
possessed  hv  g(»ld  leaf:  manifesting  that  there  is  an  actual  flow 
«':*  iiti pulsion  of  some  corporeal  substance.  A  pane  of  crown 
ghi'S  being  Mihstituted  for  the  tinfoil,  the  therntomeler  rose  to 
*J()'*,  being  otu  fifth  of  the  intensity  manilestod  when  nothing 
^^as  interposed.  This  experiment  impels  Mr.  Leslie  to  the  eon- 
siiliMlion — lias  the  fluid  which  is  thrown  from  the  canister 
nnv  relation  to  light  r  In  resolving  this  (pu'siion  Mr.  l^eslie 
i^'iinnds  us  that,  althougli  light  permt‘at<‘s  glass  and  other  diapha- 
nou>  substances,  it  \  vi  sutlers  in  its  passage  a  certain  tiegree  of 
dnr.inutioii  or  absorption  *,  and  that,  whether  light  passes  in  * 

coiidcn><''d 
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condensed  or  in  a  ditTused  state,  it  must,  in  either  case,  sustain 
the  same  proportional  loss ;  because  each  particle  Unveiling 
throuijh  the  same  range  of  matter,  must  incur  the  same  risk  of 
impediment.  Here,  then,  Mr.  Leslie  thinks  is  a  simple  criterion 
by  which  to  decide,  whether  the  fluid,  which  is  emitted  from  the 
heated  surface,  really  penetrates  tiirough  the  glass,  and  thence 
ftnerging  with  diminished  quantity,  coniiniK’s  its  course;  since 
it  would  experience  the  satiic  measure  of*  absorption,  four  fifths 
of  the  w  hole,  in  whatever  part  of  its  transit,  from  the  canister  to 
the  reflector,  it  encountered  the  screen.  'I’he  pane  of  glass  was 
therefore  successively  carried  forwards,  the  cflcct  on  tlic  fociil 
hall  proportionally  diminishing,  and,  wlien  it  was  advanced  a  foot 
before  the  canister,  not  exceeding  the  thirtieth  part  of  the  full 
effect.  Hence  Mr.  l.c  slie  concludes  that  the  fluid  thrown  from 
the  canister  is  not,  like  light,  capable  of  permeating  glass.  A 
sheet  of  w  ritiitg  paper  being  substituted  for  the  glass  at  the  ori¬ 
ginal  distance  of  two  inches  from  the  canister,  an  effect  was 
produced  nearly  cijual  to  the  fourth  part  of  that  which  was  pro¬ 
duced  without  the  screen. 

The  following  experiment  being  considered  by  Mr.  Leslie  as 
particularly  illustrative  of  his  opinion,  we  deliver  it  at  length, 
together  w  ith  the  inference  which  he  deduces  from  it. 

'  Select  two  panes  of  crown-glass  at  flat  and  smooth  as  possible,  and 
coat  one  side  of  each  with  tinfoil,  by  means  of  a  little  gum-water. 
Thus  prepared,  and  the  apparatus  put  in  order,  join  those  panes  togctlicr 
tith  their  tin  surfaces  in  contact,  and  attach  them  to  the  tramc  of  tlie 
Jcreen  j  the.  foc  al  ball  will  receive  an  impression  equal  to  about  18  de- 
grffs.  Invert  the  panes  of  glass,  placing  them  with  the  tin  coatings 
outmost  ;  the  liquor  of  the  ditferential  thermometer  will  now  sink  back 
again  to  the  beginning  of  the  scale. 

Such  is  the  experimentum  rrucis.  It  establishes  beautifully  and,  I  think, 
bqond  the  |)Owcr  of  contradiction,  the  simple  theory  to  which  we  have 
Iwi  led  by  a  close  train  of  induction.  In  both  cases  the  obstacle  pre- 
ynied,  or  the  compound  screen,  is  absolutely  the  same.  If  the  cllects 
^  the  focus  of  the  reflector  were  produced  by  some  subtle  emanation 
^able  of  permeating  solid  substances,  how  could  such  a  singiuar  con¬ 
trast  obtain  ?  It  seems  inijwssible  to  elude  the  force  ot  ibis  argument.* 

pp.  35—3(5. 

Admiring,  as  we  do,  the  excellence  and  simplicity  ol*  Mr.  1/CS- 
I’f  s  apparatus,  the  felicity  of  his  experiments,  and  the  acute- 
of  bis  reasoning,  we  are  yet  nnahle  to  admit  all  the  points 
of  hii  theory.  Indeed  when  we  reflect  on  the  general  adoption 
''jiieh  his  theory  has  experumeed,  and  the  high  atiihority  by 
'dtich  it  has  been  sanctioned,  we  venture  not  wiihcuit  reluctancd 

entertain  a  suspicion  of  its  solidity.  Hut  the  sixth  and  seveuih 
^'^’periinents  hav(‘  exeit<’(l  doubts,  w  hich  we  have  not  been  able 
fo remove.  Nothiitg  oifered  by  Mr.  Leslie  satisfactorily  explains 
to  us,  borv  such  a  dilfcience  could  have  arisen,  a»  that  wlncli 

U  a  he 
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lie  obsen’cd,  with  a  screen  of  tinfoil,  and  of  crown  glass  resptc. 
lively.  In  the  former  case,  no  visible  effect  was  perceived} 
buf  in  the  iaticr  a  tifth  part  of  the  full  effect  was  produced.  That 
some  substances  had  been  iransinitted  through  the  glass  was 
therefore  a  conclusion  which  fair  reasoning  would  directly  form, 
and  the  conjecture  that  these  substances  were  heat  and  light 
seemed  consonant  with  known  facts.  But  Mr.  Leslie  U  of 
opinion  lliat  it  is  proved  by  that  experiment,  in  which  the  pane  of 
gUis»  is  moved  forward  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  healed 
canister,  ihai  the  tluid  thrown  from  the  canister  is  not,  like  light 
capable  of  permeating  glass,  since  so  great  an  effect  is  not  pro¬ 
duced,  as  w  hen  the  glass  was  near  to  the  canister.  But  iu  thh 
experiiuenl,  when  tlie  pane  of  glass  was  placed,  one  foot  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  canister,  and  two  feel  from  the  reHeclor,  a  thirlieih 
part  of  the  full  effect  upon  the  focal  hall  of  the  thermometer  was 
then  observable;  wlien  if,  instead  of  glass,  any  perfectly  opaque 
bubstunce  had  been  employed,  no  visible  effect  would  have  bc«u 
produced. 

1  o  us  it  appears  highlv  probable,  at  least,  lliat  light  exerti  h 
much  more  powerful  intlucuec,  iu  the  producliou  of  the  ph»- 
nomena  oeeurriug  in  Mr.  L’s  experiments,  than  he  is  disposed 
to  allow.  Common  okservatiun  has  taught,  that  the  light  ot  the 
bun  brings  with  it  heal  also,  and  the  experiments  of  l)r.  Hei> 
chell,  slighted  by  Mr.  Leslie,  hut  conhrmed  by  Sir  Henry  Un- 
jjlcfield  and  M.  Bitter,  shew’  tire  co-existence  of  caloric  with 
light,  in  a  sun-beam.  Now  w  ithout  at  templing  to  tliseover  ilie 
mode  of  union,  by.  which  light  and  caloric  are  coinhinod;  or 
presuming  to  determine  whether  ligirt,  like  other  cl*i>ire  iluids, 
gives  out  a  (juantily  of  caloric,  on  iu  assuming  a  more  solid 
lorm.  as  seems  ii*  be  proved  by  the  heat  made  sensible  upon  lli6 
plentiful  ah'^orpiion  of  light  hv  a  dark  surface,  we  will  vcntnre 
to  assert,  that  light,  like  other  elastic  fluids,  may  sutler  changes 
of  lempf.i  at  UK',  from  the  iulhiencc  f)f  calorie.  No  iueongruitT 
thiretoic  appears  in  the  suppositions,  that  the  light  emitiedby 
any  body  w  ill  possess  a  degree  of  lcinperatur(‘,  p»o[>oiuont'd  to 
the  Cjuantiiy  oi’ caUuie  which  that  body  discharges ;  and  dial 
llic  /uscis  ()l  rays  proe^'etiing  from  the  suiiaee  of  that  bodji 
when  converged  to  a  focus,  may  manifest  the  degree  of  tend* 
pcralure  it  has  aecjuired,  by  iUs  influence  on  an  hisirunient  so 
dtHeat<'  as  ilie  difU  ieniial  tlierinoineter  of  Mr.  l.cshe.  Weliaxt 
not  observed  any  of  the  phauiomena  produced  bv  Mr.  Lcslio* 
experiments  which  might  not  he  cxplaintd,  at  least  as  wyili 
on  thest*  principles,  a*iui  those  which  he  has  aimed  to  cslablhL 
}lis  experimenis  with  the  pane  of  glass,  (I’.xp.  (»  6c  7-)  exactly 
arrord,  in  bupporling  our  opinion,  with  the  well  known  tacli 
that  it  a  pane  of  glass  be  interpostd  iu  tweeu  the  lire  and  ikc 
fttci,  no  h%at  will  be  perceived;  but  if  the  glass  be  held  tbcrcj 
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intil  it  has  itself  derived  an  increase  of  lemperature^  then  not  only 
the  liglit  pass  through,  but  a  glow  of  heat  will  be  felt  on 
ihe  face ;  shewing,  either  that  light  and  caloric  separately  pass 
through, or  that  the  light  is  united  and  surcharged  with  caloric, 
derived  in  part  directly  from  the  fire, and,  in  part,  from  the  heated 
glass,  through  which  it  passes.  The  value  of  these  observations 
aill  be  easily  appreciated,  by  making  almost  any  of  Mr.  lx!slic*s 
experiments,  in  u  dark  room;  the  light  employed  to  shew  the  effect 
on  the  tht*rmomcter  heii^g  so  confined,  as  to  prevent  its  falling 
on  either  the  canister  or  rtf*:cior:  should  the  thermometer 
under  these  circmnstanccs,  1k‘  alVet'tcd,  to  the  same  degree  as 
when  the  room  was  not  darkened,  we  shall  no  longer  contend 
for  the  agency  of  the  surrounding  light. 

The  observations  on  the  refrigeration  of  bodies  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  curious  ami  interesting,  the  results  being  in  several  in¬ 
stances  very  different  from  what  wc  should  have  expected. 

By  the  application  of  the  principle  on  which  the  differential 
thermometer  had  been  constructed,  Mr.  Leslie  was  enabled  to 
form  an  instrument  of  extraordinary  delicacy,  which  he  considers 
as  well  adapted  to  the  mensuration  of  light.  As  in  the  differen¬ 
tial  tlierniometer,  so  in  this  instrument  named  by  its  inventor, 
the  Photometer y  its  extraordinary  susceptibility  of  impression  de¬ 
pends  on  the  inffuence  of  two  counteracting  balls :  one  of 
which  in  this  instrument  is  left  naked  and  pellucid,  and  the  other 
h  rendered  black  and  opacpie.  'I’hc  accession  of  heat,  during 
any  given  time,  Mr.  Leslie  considers,  is  evidently  as  the  number 
of  lucid  particles  that  are  absorbed  by  the  black  ball. 

It  is  evident  that,  agreeable  to  the  generally  received  opinions 
rrspcciing  light  and  caloric,  this  instrument  should  rather  be 
considered  merely  as  a  ealoriineier,  or  an  instrument  for  mea¬ 
suring  the  caloric  which  is  blended  with  liglit.  'I’his  instrument 
ind(*ed,  seems  to  furnish  very  strong  proof  of  the  propriety  of  the 
inferences  made  by  Dr  llersehell  from  his  well  known  exjwri- 
ments.  Hut  Mr.  Leslie,  contending  that  light  and  heat  arc  only 
(litTercnt  states  of  the  same  siihj^tance,  suppos(‘s  this  instru¬ 
ment  to  yield  a  correct  measure  of  the  (juamity  of  light  itself; 
heat,  according  to  his  theory,  Ireing  only  light  in  the  state  of 
combination  wiili  bodies,  and  light  being  the  same  subtile  mut¬ 
ter  projected  with  extreme  celerity.  The  Pholomctei  gives 
the  measure  of  the  quantity  of  heat  formed  by  the  light 
Combining  w'ith  tlu'  darkened  ball  of  the  instrument;  whH  i  tin* 
differential  ihennomctcr  is  supposed  to  measure  the  same  subtile 
matter,  projeclcd  with  that  celerity  which  is  us'iimred  by  our 
«iuthor  to  constitute  light,  lint  it  should  he  considered,  that 
in  no  one  of  the  experiments  with  the  heated  eaniNieis  and  re.- 
fiectors,  is  llie  emission  of  light  fnun  the  heated  body  made 
iiiunifcL^t,  although  this  subtiU:  matter  is  then  supposed  to  under¬ 
go  that  rapid  pri>ji  cti  jn  on  which  its  app<;uiunee  under  the  form 
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uf  liglii  is  said  to  dL*|M?iKl.  A  fluid  is  indeed  propelled,  whicli 
possessing  reilexibiiity  is  uiadc  to  converge :  but  ^^e  eannoi 
conceive  this  to  be  light,  libeialed  from  a  slate,  of  combination 
or  to  d('|)enJ  on  certain  oscillations  or  vibratory  iinpressioni 
c.vcited  in  the  ambient  air :  vve  should  rather  suspect  it  to  Ini  the 
light  of  the  room,  heated  at  the  surface  of  the  canister, and  deter- 
inineil  to  a  focus  by  the  retleclor. 

The  Photometer  by  no  means  appears  to  be  an  accurate  mea¬ 
sure  of  light.  As  a  proof  of  litis,  we  need  only  observe,  that  tho 
light  (if  a  wax  candle,  at  two  inc'hes  distance,  produced  an  ell'ect 
of  (i  degrees  ;  the  (hdl  reddish  light  of  a  coal  fire  produced  8  de¬ 
grees.  Xow  it  is  sudiciently  evident  that,  in  the  intensity  and 
rjuiMiiity  iif  light  emitted,  tlie  latter  is  far  superior  to  tlie  for¬ 
mer.  Again,  the  light  of  the  moon,  we  know  perfectly  well, 
is  at  !ra.>L  as  good,  for  the  pur[)Oses  (tf  reading  or  writing,  as 
that  of  a  duil  eoal  lire.  But  the  action  of  the  muon’s  rays  on 
the  IMiotouieter  was  ab.^oliilely  imp(neepiible,  oven  wbcii  eon- 
eent rated  in  the  focus  (d  a  large  l>urning  glass.  It  is  for  Mr. 
licsllti  to  say  bow  these  facts  deinonstrate  the  identity  of  heat 
and  light.  1  Ic  endeavours  to  account  for  tlni  debility  of  the 
moon’s  rays,  by  eslimaling  the  (juantity  of  light  she  retlecU, 
which  he  eonsid(‘rs  as  lot), 000  limes  weaker  llian  that  of  the 
siin  at  the  same  altitude;  and  by  reviving  a  euiious  eonjeciuie, 
to  b(‘  Ibund  in  Uiceioli’s  -//wugesO/.vi  Xoia//?,  respecting  the 
phosphorescent  property  of  the  lunar  surface.  Ou  tlic  contrary, 
tlie  moon,  we  think,  may  liave  the  power  of  k  ilecting  a  great  deal 
of  light,  while  it  absorbs  the  lieat  with  which  it  was  charged; 
and,  if  the  moon  he  habitable,  something  ol'  this  st)it  might  be 
e.\|)cel(‘(I  to  lakt  phu'c. 

In  the  t\v«  niicih  ehapii  r,  Mr.  L.  observes  tliat  bis  l*ltol(mcter, 
i^  ealeulated  to  give  ns  correct  notions  (»n  a  varic'ty  of  ifiiercst- 
ing  subjects,  and  to  assist  in  the  ptoseeiilion  of  several  philoso¬ 
phical  i!U|uiiies. 

\\\r  Nliall  nu  nlion  a  few  of  the  results  obtained  by  ibis  elcgain 
ronirivanee.  I n  lat.  ob*,  the  direct  iinpre:»>ion  of  the  sun  at 
noon  in  sinniner  amounts  to  t)()  degrees :  at  the  aliil ude  of  IT"* 
it  isrcdin  ed  to  the  half,  and  at  :V’  above  the  lioiizon  tlic  wliole 
enbet  ('xeicds  not  one  degree.  I’lic  greatest  foi  ei*  in  the  depth 
of  winter  measures  only  C.*>. —  It  recpiires  about  0  degrees  of  light 
to  enable  one  to  leatl  or  write  with  pleasure,  d’he  I'hotomelcr 
j*laei‘d,  in  a  w  inter  day,  on  iiewly-ptoughcd  ground,  on  russet 
gra.'S,  on  sand,  and  on  snow;  indicated  C4,  dO,  3d,  44.  icspec- 
tivelv.  rims  snow  nenily  doubles  the  impression  of  the  incident 
light,  hv  a  copious  ndleclion  ;  and  hence  is  disproved,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  f..,  the  idea  of  its pi>ssessiiig  a  phosphorescent  quality. 
'I'lu*  pboK'ineier  ascertains  the  various  degrees  of  transjiarcncy, 
as  well  the  amount  of  rellcctiou.  Of  100  parts  of  incident 
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Ihjlit,  cambric  admits  80,  if  \vctu*d,0'^:  vellum  paper  thii\ 

post  6^;  if  oiled  80,  and  86. - We  could  wish  that  sonic  trials 

were  lUiwle  on  diaphanous  substances  previously  healed  to  a  de¬ 
terminate  degree.  \\  c  have  no  doubt  that  the  cH'eet  of  lunar 
light  would  be  increased,  and  that  of  solar  light  diminished, 
bv  the  intervention  of  hot  and  cold  media  respectively. 

We  do  not  perceive  that  any  experiments  have  been  made  on 
the  effect  of  plain  rcfectors  on  the  rin'tomotcr.  \W*  should  ap¬ 
prehend,  that  a  difference  woidil  a[>pear  between  i\ic  first  ap- 
pulse  of  light  on  the  photoua ‘er,  (whether  from  a  reflecting^  or 
through  a  transparent y  substance,)  and  its  intluence  after  these 
substances  had  become  saturated  with  heat.  In  our  piceedinq; 
remarks  we  have  confined  our  references  to  Mr.  L*s  own  expe¬ 
riments  :  to  liave  followed  them  praetieally  would  have  rcMjnireJ 
as  iiiueh  time  from  ns  as  they  did  from  him ;  and  even  to  refer 
to  all  tlie  known  experiments  which  have  a  relation  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  would  have  rendered  this  article  very  volnminoiis.  One 
lamiliar  experiment  already  alluded  to,  we  think  it  right  again  to 
notice.  A  pane  of  glass,  placed  between  tin;  face  and  the  fire, 
completely  intercepts  the  heat,  though  it  transmits  the  ligiit  un- 
liiniinished ;  in  a  short  lime  the  glass  becomes  healed,  and  the 
heat  passing  throiigli  it  sensibly  affects  the  face.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  heated  liglit  appears  to  lose  its  temperature  in  eon- 
KUjiienee  of  parting  w  ilh  its  caloric  to  the  colder  glass ;  afterwards, 
the  glass  having  ac(piired  a  similar  temperature,  it  passes  tin ougli 
iiitli  little*  diminution  of  heat. 

The  following  fact  is  also  w'cll  known.  A  glass  mirror,  held* 
before  the  Hre,  relleets  no  heat ;  whih*  a  nietallie  mirror  reflects 
it  ill  eonsidt  rablc  <juantily.  Is  not  the  caloric  of  the  heated 
light  detained  during  the  transmission  of  the  light  through  the 
glass  of  the  mirror  in  its  passage  to  and  from  the  reflecting  siir- 
kut‘  t  and  does  not  the  heated  liglil,  in  the  other  case,  preserve 
iu  heat  in  eonseqiienee  of  not  passing  through  any  cold  dense 
niedium  r  In  eonfinnalion  of  this  supposition  wc  must  add,  that 
the  glass  mirror  at  length  becomes  heaUal,  while  the  t(*inperatiirc 
of  the  mciallic  mirror,  which  is  hut  little  absorbent,  is  scarcely 
at  all  affected.  A  little  attention  to  these  experiments  will,  wc 
trust,  rend(  r  the  identity  of  beat  and  light  very  problematical ; 
and  also  shew,  perhaps  that  several  of  Mr.  l/s  experiments 
'vill  bear  very  dill’erent  explanations  from  those  which  be  has 
adoptecl. 

Wc  cannot  close*  this  article  wiiliont  expressing  onr  sense  of 
the  obligation  which  Mr.  Leslie  lias  con f erred  on  the  scientific 
\vorld,  iiy  bis  labours  and  ingenuity;  and  our  confident  hope, 
that  iiistnnnents  so  execlleiitlv  adapted  to  the  objects  of  inquiry 
^ill  sliortly  prove  u  clue  to  the  most  important  and  interesting 
wscoveiics, 

A  warm 
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•  A  warm  contest  has  nri«ienat  Edinlmrgh  in  consequence  of  a  note 
inserted  at  tiie  end  of  Mr.  L.'s  volume,  which  applauds,  w'ithout  qualihca. 
tion,  Mr.  Humc.  ‘s  hUsayon  Na  esaaryConne^on.  On  this  ground  Mr.L.’i 
election  to  tlic  Matht'mailcal  Chair  at  Edinburgh  was  strongly  opposed 
by  the  clergy.  Mr.  D.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Playfair,  particularly,  have 
acaiscd  the  ministers  of  Kdinburgh  of  conspiring  to  engross  to  them, 
selves  the  v'arious  Professorships  ;  and  a  similar  charge  has  been  retorted 
ttpf)n  the  accusers.  It  appears  that  tlic  various  laws  requiring  subscription 
to  the  national  conlessioii  of  faiili,  have  been,  for  half  a  centuiy,  disre¬ 
garded  by  the  professors  j  tbe  Presbytery  arc  now  determined  to  enfvet 
these  regulations.  Tlic  question,  therefore,  assumes  a  very  serioiii 
aspe^  ;  the  parties  too  it  are  at  issue  on  positive,  facts,  and  the  paper  war, 
we  perceive,  rages  with  unremitted  ardour.  We  shall  not  attempt  te 
furnish  a  view  of  this  controversy,  till  the  pleadings  on  both  sides  ara 
brought  to  a  terminaiiuii. 


Art.  X.  A  History  (f  the  College  of  Arms,  and  the  Lives  of  all  the 
Kings,  Heralds,  and  Pursuivants,  from  tlie  reign  of  Richard  III. 
Founder  of  the  College,  until  the  present  Time.  With  a  Preliminary 
Dissertation  relative  to  the  did'erent  Orders  in  Kugbnd,  particularly 
the  Gentry,  since  the  Norman  Conquest.  By  the  Rev.  Mark  Noble, 
F.A.S.  dl'  L.  and  K.  Hector  of  B.irming,  in  Kent,  and  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  George,  Earl  of  l_,eiccster.  4to.  pp.  419.  Price  ll.  lls.  dd. 
Dcbrctt  and  Egerton.  1804. 

T  ITEHARY  research  has  lately  included  the  most  prominent 
subjects  in  every  Science,  ficnee,  it  may  excite  surprise, 
that  the  History  of  the  College  of  Anns  was  not  added,  at  an 
earlier  date,  to  the  number  of  topographic  productions.  'Hie 
deliy  may,  perhapb,  partly  he  ascribed  to  rleta<*hod  accounts  of 
it,  which  appear  in  congenial  works  of  great  celebrity.  It  may, 
aliio,  have  ht  cn  occasioned  in  some  degree,  by  the  length  of 
lime  since  the  present  production  was  announced,  as  it  would 
naturally  preclude  others  from  undertaking  the  work,  in  which 
a  writer  of  such  acknowledged  talents  as  Mr.  Noble  was  known 
lobe  engaged.  His  labours  arc  at  last  before  us;  and  in  a 
general  view,  we  consider  him  as  bring  entitled  to  the  acknow¬ 
ledgements  of  the  learned,  for  the  pcrs»evcring  assiduity  displayed 
in  his  collection  and  arrangement. 

Yhe  work  is  (with  permission)  inscribed,  very  properly,  to 
his  Majesty.  In  a  preface  the  author  states  his  plan,  and  ex¬ 
plains  the  utility  of  his  production  ;  acknowItHiging,  also,  his 
obligations  to  various  gcnileincn  from  whom  he  hjis  derived 
assistance,  esj^ecially  to  the  present  odicers  of  the  College  of 
Arms,  to  whose  curious  and  valuable  library  he  had  free  access. 
A  list  of  nuthorities  next  appears,  including  MS.  and  topo¬ 
graphical  works. 

'Plic  histi>rv  is  introduced  by  a  dissertation  ol'  44  page*;  on  the 
slate  of  society,  aiuUhcrise  of  families,  since  the  Norman  ron- 
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quest ;  as  a  proper  preliminary,  io  the  opinion  of  the  author,  to 
eluciriate  the  subsequent  part  of  the  work.  Tire  statement  ap. 
pears  to  be  generally  accurate ;  though  not  without  many  pou^ 
the  (ircisions  on  the  dubious  and  contested  points  of  our  histoiy. 
These  are  not  the  only  indtanoes  of  dogmatism,  which,  w  e  con¬ 
ceive,  might  as  well  have  been  omitted.  This  dissertation,  esun- 
prislug  a  perioil  oi'  inure  than  seven  centuries,  after  a  just 
culogiiim  on  the  many  virtues  which  form  the  character  of  our 
beloved  sovereign,  concludes  with  describing  the  present  state  of 
the  ihiiish  empire. 

'  During  the  period  I  liave  noticed,  containing  more  than  seven  cen¬ 
turies,  vast  changes  liave  been  insensibly  wrought.  Our  religion,  our 
hws,  customs,  manners,  have  been  altered  ;  our  monarchs  are  not  ab¬ 
solute,  like  the  Norman  Kings;  nor  our  nobility  icrritic  to  the  sovcrcigi^. 
and  oppressive  to  the  people,  as  they  were  in  the  reigns  of  the  Plantage- 
nets.  The  lesser  barons,  become  the  great  commoners,  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  inhabitants  of  our  cities  and  boroughs,  form  a  middle  class :  these, 
representing  ilic  great  mass  of  the  people  in  parliament,  make  the  bate 
of  the  column,  terminating  in  a  point,  surmounted  with  a  crown.  Thus 
oiir  constitiuiou,  the  work  of  ages,  is  the  pride  of  our  own,  the  envy  of 
other  countries.  It  affords  a  liberty  universally  ditfiised  ;  such  as  no 
nation,  ancient  or  modern,  ever  knew.  \\"c  have  privileged  orders : 
wr  prize  them  as  excellent  incitements  to  glory  :  they  arc  aitainahic  by 
all  who  c.in  merit  them.  Nothing  can  so  well  prove  the  excellence  of 
the  British  constitution  as  the  progressive,  since  the  revolution,  though 
rapid  increase  of  population.  William  I.  found  in  England  about  two 
millions  of  iiihabiUints :  there  are  ik)W’  more  than  fourteen,  it  is  su|>posed. 
For  ages  she  Kul  been  the  prey  of  every  lawless  hn? :  Romans,  Saxon.% 
Danes,  and  Normans,  had  each  subdued  her.  What  is  the  ditferenre 
now  ?  She  awes  the  mightiest  cmpiieg.  How  many  millions  give  a 
willing  suluuisbion  to  her  sceptre: — In  how  many  languages  is  his  Ma- 
.addressed  as  a  sovereign !  Whithersoever  a  Hritoii  turns  his  eyes 
upon  tiK*.  globe,  he  sees  reason  to  exult  in  his  country’s  greatness,  wealth, 
and  lujr.c.  The  sea  is, it  were,  exclusively  his  own  :  there  the  British 
navy  rides  triumphant.  '1  hese  favoured  islands  arealike  the  seat  of  arms, 
of  arts,  and  of  couunercc.  So  long  as  we  retain  our  religion  and  our 
laws,  our  public  integrity  and  private  virtues,  wc  may,  with  humble 
fonhdence,  trust  that  wc  shall  never  sink  to  the  defenceless  state  from 
which  we  have  so  long  immerged,  *0  be  placed  amongst  the 

most  honourable  of  the  earth.'  pp.  43,  44. 

Mr.  Nobk*  must  excuse  us  if  we  express  some  disappointment, 
t^beii  |)erusiug  the  history  which  forms  the  body  of  his  work,  in 
Win^  icferrcci  to  other  authors,  siteli  as  Sjiehnan,  VV  enver,  Ansti'^’, 
Efluionson,  fur  uccoimts  which  should  certainly  have  txicii 
introduced  licre,  nccording  to  the  professions  of  the  title-page. 
He  appears,  iiulccd,  to  have  narrowed  his  plan  ;  for  he  aficrwaids 
juforias  us,  that  he  only  de;>igns  “  to  give  the  suecessioiis  of  the 
ll'itJtre.'U  beraiJs,  ^d  pui^uivauls,  since  tho;r  incorp»ra- 
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tinii  bvKichard  Ilf.  with  the  most  authentic  memorials  of  iFicni 
inlrrsjx  rsed  with  remarks  relative  to  the  Society.”  But,  desirable 
as  this  information  certainly  is,  it  cannot  be  thought  satisfactory 
in  a  professed  History  of  the  (College  of  Arms.’' 

The  history  is  divided  into  parts,  corresponding  with  the  se¬ 
veral  reigns  trom  Bichard  III.  inclusive,  to  the  present;  and  it 
recounts  the  vlegree  r)f  patronage  which  the  college  has  ex|)c- 
rienced  undereach  of  our  inonarchs;  including  the  attendances 
of  its  olliccis,  at  liome  and  ahix^ad,  on  professional  occasions, 
’fhe  reader  will  here  receive  inuci»  information  and  instruction, 
and  we  consider  this  part  of  the  work  as  very  creditable  to  the 
author.  \  list  of  the  ofTic^  r^  of  the  College  is  annexed  to  each 
reign,  under  their  respective  departments.  Of  these,  an  historical 
account  is  given,  with  the  exception  of  about  twenty-five,  in 
the  whole;  exclusive  of  the  oeeasioual  heralds,  and  pursuivants 
extraoniiujiry.  Of  the  officers  thus  excluded  from  biographical 
fame,  Mr.  \ohle,  we  imagine,  could  not  find  any  vestiges;  nor 
inai'.y,  indeed,  of  some  of  those  whom  he  has  recorded,  beyond 
their  nominal  existence  in  the  parochial  volume,  where,”  as 
Tope  ohsrrvis,  to  he  born  and  die,  makes  all  the  history.” 

Bi»)graphical  memoirs,  and  genealogies,  our  limits  prevent  us 
from  exinu  ting.  Tor  these  wc  must  refer  to  the  volume  itself; 
and  can  only  gratify  oiii  readers  w  ith  a  short  account  of  the 
collegiate  residences  of  the  otlicers,  from  their  earliest  iucorpo- 
laiiou  ;  previously,  however,  expressing  our  concern  that  this 
article  has  not  formed  a  detached  and  more  considerable  portion 
oft  he  work. 

*  As  Charles  VI.,  in  the  year  140(5,  had  incorporated  tlie  heralds  in 
IVancc,  Uiclurd  III.,  following  his  example,  gave  his  otlicers  of  arms  a 
charter  of  inci»rporation,  by  the  name  of  the  College  of  Heralds,  and 
grautcil  them  many  privilegt^s,  making  them  free  from  subsidies  end  tolls, 
with  exemption  from  all  troublesome  ollices.  His  majesty  also,  by  hU 
letters  patent,  dated  at  Westminster,  March  2,  1433-4,  granted  to  John 
Writh,  o/irt.v  (barter,  principal  king  of  Fiiiglishmen,  a  large  mansion 
railed  Cole-l  lrrl>ert,  standing  in  the  piirish  of  All  Saints  the  Little,  in 
the  city  of  Lt>ndon,  to  !»im  and  his  successors  for  ever.  Ibis  house,  had 
long  been  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  the.  blood,  the  nobility,  and  the 
highest  gentry.  It  was  conveyed  in  these'  words  :  “  one  mr.ssuage,  with 
the  appurtenances,  in  l.ondon,  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  called  Pnltency’s 
Inn,  or  Cold  Harlx)re,  to  the  u.se  ot  twelve  the.  most  principal  and  ap- 
pioved  ut  them,  the  heralds  for  die  tune  Ix'ing,  tor  ever,  without  cnmptej 
c»r  .my  other  thing  thereof,  to  us  or  to  our  heirs,  to  be  given  or  paid.*.  A 
chapliin  w.is  apjiointed,  with  an  annual  stipend  oi  twenty  ^miind.s,  who 
was  directed  to  pray  for  the  go^xlc;>tatc  of  King  Richard,  Ann  his  Queen," 
:ui3  Kilwarti  their  s<in.  during  their  lives,  and  for  their  sonls  after  death. 

Stow  e.ills  it  ('ole  Herbert,  Maitland  and  Mr.  I’cnnant  Cold  Harbour, 
.^nelrntly  (^oldherbrrgh  :  “  it  w.i»  a  right  fair,  and  stately  hons^.’*  Sir 
John  ruultrnev  built  it'in  liir  reign  of  Kdword  III.,  who  had  been  lord 
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msyor  of  London  four  times ;  whence  it  W'as  called  Poulleney’s  Inn, 

I  which  it  long  retained  after  it  had  gone  into  oihcr  hands..  He  gave  it, 
widi  the  adjoining  wharf  to  Humphrey  de  Bolmn,  Earl  of  Herclord  and 
Xssex :  the  Earl  of  Arundel  became  posst^sstxl  of  it  by  marrying  tljal  no- 
[  blcnian’s  niece.  In  the  year  13y7j  it  belonged  to  John  Holland,  Duke 
I  ol  Exeter  and  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  here  magniHcently  feasted  his 
1  half  brother,  Richard  11.  In  the  next  year  it  passed  to  Edmond  of  Lang- 

I  Icy,  Earl  of  Cambridge  :  it  came  thence  to  the  Crown.  Henry  IV.  by 
bi>  patent,  dated  March  18,  1410,  granted  it  to  his  son  Henry,  Prince  of 
Wales.  Henry  VI.  in  his22d  year,  conveyed  it  to  John  Holland,  Duke 
i  of  Exeter,  w  hose  son  Henry  lx '.ng  a  Lancastrian  lost  it,  by  attainture  of' 
parliament.  Edw  ard  IV,  kept  it  in  his  hands,^and  at  Richards  lll.'s  ac¬ 
cession  it  was  in  the  Crow’n. 

[  When  Richard  Ill.  fell  at  Rosw’ortli,  all  his  acts  w'ere  rendered  null, 

I  his  grants  cancelled,  and  himself  declared  a  tyrant  and  usurjKrr.  Richard, 
widi  great  and  splendid  talents,  mixed  qualities  that  but  too  jnsMy  merit 
iho<ie  epithets.  The  heralds  had  a  double  loss.  The  earl  marshal,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  likewise  lost  his  life  with  his  royal  master,  at  whose 
request  this  grant  of  Cole  Herbert  had  been  made.  It  wms  in  vain  that 
they  pleaded  having  |X'rformed  the  duties  enjoined  them.  'I’he  grant  was 
deciarrxl  void,  and  the  oHieers  at  arms  were  ordered  to  remove.  Garter 
claimed  it  in  his  private  capacity.  How  long  he  kept  possr'ssion  docs  not 
appear  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  given  to  Bishop  Tunstal 
to  reside  in,  that  monarch  having  seized  Durham  Place,  the  town  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  prclaiical  piilatines.  It  was  then  given  to  the  Karls  of 
Shrewsbury,  one  of  whom, in  Stows  time,  took  down  the  ancient  edifice, 
and  crexted  u()on  its  scitc  a  number  of  small  tenements  let  out  at  great 
rents. 

'I’he  heralds  being  obliged  to  quit  their  college,  retired  to  our  Lady  of 
Rounceval,  or  Honceval,  near  Charing-cross,  which  had  been  a  •ell  to 
\  tile  priory  of  Rouncevaux,  in  Navarre,  founded  by  William  Marslial, 

I  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  suppressed  by  Henry  V. 

!  amongst  the  alien  priories,  but  had  been  rebuilt  by  Edward  IV.,  who 

i  settled  a  traternity  in  it  :  the  cell  stooil  upon  part  of  the  scite  of  Nor¬ 

thumberland-house.  I’he  heralds  having  no  claim  to  it,  they  were  only 
I  there  upon  sutVcrance  of  the  Crow  n,  until  Edward  VI.  grant^  the  scitc 

*  ot  it  to  Sir  '1  homas  Ca warden.  I  have  placed  these  circumstances  here, 

!  as  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Herald’s  College,  pp.  54.-56. 

i  Troin  tills  period  the  officers  of  the  College  of  Arms,  appear 
I  to  have  had  their  residence  in  the  court.  Edward  V  1.  indeed 

I  iiuctided  to  gratify  them  with  a  collegiate  mansion,  but  his  pre* 

i  mature  dciilli  detcated  this  nuinificeni  clesiun.  Mary,  however, 

i  Jealized  his  intentions,  in  granting  them  berhy  House,  on  the 

iiiuie  sj)ot  wiili  the  presiMit  College.  This  was  destroyed  *•  in  ^ 
I  the  great  fire  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  It  was  rr- 

!  built  with  brick,  in  a  very  handsome  innniicr,  after  a  design  by 

^  Sir  CIn  isicj'her  Wren,  is  still  the  residence  of  the  officers  of  arms, 

I  and  the  depository  of  their  valuable  collections,  whicli  are  as 

i  tisdul  ai  they  aie  curious.  Here,  too,  they  hold,  oii  the  first 
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Thursday  in  ^’ery  month,  their  meetings,  calk'd  chafers,  wher^ 
all  artairs  are  determined  by  a  majority  of  Y(»iees  ot  the  kin^ 
and  hcrald.s,  each  of  the  fornter  havitipr  two  Voices :  they  meet 
oftener,  when  necessary.  One  of  the  heralds,  and  one  pursuivant 
attend  daily  in  the  public  office,  according  to  rotation.  There 
are  belonging  to  the  Collep;c,  a  iCi^ister,  a  treasurer^  and  a  me*, 
lunger,  with  two  watermen  having  t>aclgcK.**  p.  150* 

In  the  return  made  to  the  inquir}*  of  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  C(»mmoiis,  into  the  slate  of  the  public  records  of 
this  kingdom,  in  1800,  the  building  is  represented  os  being  iai 
truly  hazardous  state. 

•  A  sugar-house  immediat''Iy  adjoins  the  library  j  there  is  no  party* 
wall  lietwceii  the  buildings,  and  the  timbers  of  tlic  sugar-house  arc  ac¬ 
tually  inserted  in  the  waiU  of  the  College.  When  the  room  which  ii 
now,  and  ever  has  been,  the  library,  was  first  appropriated  to  tlut  pur¬ 
pose,  there  was  ample  aceemnwdation  for  the  number  of  books  ;  but  that 
numt)er  has  increased  so  much  in  the  space  of  130  years,  that  the  libra^ 
bas  long  siruT  been  found  too  small  to  contain  the  whole  ;  and  some 
hundreds  of  volumes  are  now  in  pi^sses  in  the  hall,  where  they  arc  sub* 
jeet  to  great  injury  from  damp,  &c.**  Appcudii  p.  xJii. 

A  pailiaineiitary  attention  to  tliesc  evils,  wc  anxiously  hope^ 
will  lK*paiil,iUi  soon  as  pacilic  leisure  will  allow  it;  that  our  coun¬ 
trymen  may  provide  u  *  liortus/  where  the  records  of  the  laureli 
roapi  d  so  gloriously  for  ages  in  the  field,  may  be  preserved  from 
the  ravages  ()f  time. 

'fo  the  eulogitim  whicit  the  author  pays  to  the  late  *  amiable, 
and  iM  i  om[>lishcd  hrrald,John  Charles  Ikooko,  Esq.*  we  cordially 
nssc’nt,  having  ourselves  been  honoured  with  his  acquaintance. 
In  mentioning  this  respeeted  name,  it  is  impossible  not  to  heave 
a  sigh  at  the  reeolleelion  of  the  melancholy  manner,  in  which 
lie  and  Ids  friend  Pinto,  Ytuk  Herald,  met  an  untimely  death, 
while  attempting  to  press  into  the  ILaymarket  Theatre,  on  the 
3d  of  hVhniaiy,  1  hat  aflection  for  their  Majesties,  which 

was  coiispienuus  in  fhcii  characters,  prompted  them  to  incur 
the  danger  which  unhappily  proved  fatal.  T  he  admonition  con¬ 
veyed  hy  the  catastrophe  is  not,  on  that  arcount,  the  less  solemn; 
and  wc  regret  that  the  reverend  author  has  restrained  those  re¬ 
flections  which  must  have  arisen  in  his  mind,  and  which,  in  our 
opinion,  would  have  been  more  appropriate  thjiu  the  remarks  he 
lias  given  us. 

An  Appendix  of  44  pages,  contains  records  and  other  instru* 
monfs  which  could  not  well  he  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Fidelity  to  the  public  now  assigns  to  us  the  truly  painful  yet 
■eeesvary  task,  of  censuring  the  immerous  violations  of  grammar, 
wliich  di'^eredit  a  work  espeeinllv  designed  for  Hie  learned  ;  and 
which  was  uci4er  compilation  during  a  space  of  thirteen  yi*ar8* 

However, 
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However  nnheraldic  it  might  have  been,  Mr.  Noble  should  at 
least  have  favoured  his  readeia  with  a  faithful  table  of  errata,  in 
addition  to  the  few  genealogical  mistakes  he  has  noticed  at  the 
bottom  of  their  respective  pages.  Besides  sentences  embarrassed 
10  as  to  be  nearly  unintclligibic,  we  find  false  concords,  relatives 
without  antecedents,  and  other  inaccuracies  scattei  ed  throughout 
the  work,  from  the  preface  itself,  in  the  first  line  of  which  aegan 
appears  instead  ot  begun.  We  are  incapable  of  ascertaining 
errors  in  the  pedigrei's,  being  reviewers,  and  not  heralds.  But 
we  arc  coiupcteut  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  (Captain  Gostlin,  in 
his  account  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Grose,  Richmond,  (pp.  434.) 
We  state,  from  sources  the  most  authculic,  that  Francis  Grose, 
came  into  England  from  the  Canton  of  Berne,  in  Swisscr- 
land,  \v;i8  an  eminent  jeweller  in  Broad-street,  London,  and  was 
honoured  with  making  the  crown  of  stale  for  the  coronation  of 
George  [1.  By  Anne,  daughter  of  'Fhomas  Bennett,  he  had 
Francis  rose,  Esq.  the  above  herald;  John  Henry  Grose,  Esq. 
author  of  the  voyage  to  the  East  Indies;  Daniel  Grose,  Esq^.  a 
upiain  in  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery;  Jacob  Grose,  Esq, 
deputy  lieutenant  for  the  county  of  HanU;  and  A nuc,  first  mar¬ 
ried  to  Captiiin  Mathison,of  the  Panther  man  of  war,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  Thomas  Waterhouse,  Esq.  one  of  his  majesty’s  justices 
of  the  |)€ace  for  the  county  of  Surrey.  Francis  Grose,  Esq, 
had  a  son,  the  present  Major  (leneral  Grose;  and  the  abovo 
John  Henry  Grose,  Esq.  was  father  of  the  Rev.  John  Grose, 
A.M.  F.A.S.  and  Rector  of  Netteswell,  in  Essex,  author  of 
a  volume  of  Ethics,  and  three  volumes  of  Sermons ;  and  the 
above  Daniel  Grose,  Esrp  was  father  of  lieutenant  Daniel  Grose, 
Fdward  (Jrosc,  Esq.  of  Fh  read  needle-street,  and  Sir  Nash  Grose, 
Justice  of  the  Kinjj;*s  Bench,  were  of  a  ditTeient  family. 

rhougli  it  cannot  consistently  be  classed  with  the  errata,  yet 
we  consider  Mr.  Xoblc,  in  his  laudable  zeal  for  the  heraldic 
uthcei  s,  to  he  inaccurate  in  asserting  that  every  order  of  men 
iirc  now  paid  according  to  the  present  value  of  the  precioui 
inctals.”  i^p.4()(i.)  In  this  statement  he  has  strangely  over¬ 
looked  his  profesiiundl  brethren  of  the  stiueudiury  class.  We  en¬ 
tirely  concur  hi  his  judicious  remark,  ^tiiat,  to  excel  in  any  pro- 
h'.^^ioii,  tile  miW  ought  to  be  at  ease,  which  is  incompatible 
''iih  a  uarrou',a  lery  cirenmscribed  income.'  Highly  as  wc  rc- 
•|><'et  thcollicers  of  the  College  of  Arms,  and  sincerely  as  we 
wish  their  salaries  were  more  adequate  to  their  talents,  wc  can- 
iw»l  but  look  with  gi^eater  concern  to  the  hardships  of  so  large 
w  part  of  that  l>oriv  of  men,  wiiose  instructions  direct  uf  to 
aspi  re  to  unfading  honours,  and  to  Ime  our  names  registered  tn 
tic  book  of  Lift  i 
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and  at  the  approach  ot  Death,  cxempliticd  in  tlic  Testimonies  and 
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ms  judicious  biograpitical  selection  is  already  loo  well 
known,  to  stand  in  need  ot*  our  recommendation;  but  we 
nevcrllicless  avail  ourselves  ot’a  corrected  and  augmented  addi¬ 
tion,  to  add  our  approl>iition',  to  that  which  it  has  justly  received 
from  the  most  res|Hxtahle  cliLssesot’  the  puhJic. 

\  oulh,  vain  and  voluptuous,  carried  down  the  stream  of 
fashion,  or  buoyed  up  ou  tlic  surt’aee  of  conceit,  is  apt  to  despise  | 
rdiirion,  as  the  dream  ot  enthusiasm,  it  not  Jtj*  the  tahrication  of  ] 
im[)osture.  To  the  ine.xpcricnced,  and  the  stjperlicial,  is  here 
prest  nicd,  the  united  evidtmee  ot*  many  among  the  greatest 
and  ludilesl  ot‘  mankind,  to  the  reality  and  necessity  of  heart¬ 
felt  pietv.  riuit  their  witness,  in  some  cases,  appears  to  have 
been  tardily  and  reluctantly  borne,  is  so  far  from  lessening  its 
force,  that  It  calls  the  more  loudly  for  a  serious  and  timely  atten¬ 
tion  to  ilic  things  that  make  for  our  peace.”  Such  instances 
are  very  properly  iuterspersed  with  those  of  persons  in  humbler 
Ktalious,  hut  of  more  profound  and  e.xalted  devotion.  Few  of 
the^e,  probably,  art‘  new  to  the  greater  part  of  our  readers;  but 
the  maimi'i*  in  which  they  are  stated  and  combined,  in  this 
vt)hmH*,  conduces  to  give  them  at  the  same  lime  an  air  ot 
lH)v»  lty,  and  an  accession  of  interest. 

'l*ho  most  valuable  addition  to  the  present  impression,  is  an 
account  of  llie  eminent  and  excellent  Haller.  I'he  language  is 
in  several  places  im|)rovc(l.  it  is  with  deference  to  tlie  author’s 
ackiu»wledgcd  grammatical  attainments,  tliat  we  suggest  a  hint, 
tvlu‘iher  it  woidd  uoi  he  a  farther  amendment,  to  make  some 
slight  alti*rations  in  those  .senlcnc’cs  which  begin  with  conjunc¬ 
tions  ?  To  ns  it  appears,  also,  inconsi>teni,  that,  after  l>cing 
iulroduced  to  a  few  lieathcn  philosophers  and  Jewish  writers,  we 
should  he  transpiiiied  into  the  midst  of  the  ('hristian  chnrrh, 
witliont  takimz  any  notice  of  those  unparallellod  proofs  of  the 
potver  of' Religion,  which  are  exhibited  in  the  New  Icslaineiit. 
if  the  splendour  of  the  Sim  of  Uighteousness,”  though  shrouded 
in  humanity,  he  isteemed  too  dazzling  for  general  contempla¬ 
tion,  wi)iild  not  tin*  martviriom  of  Stephen,  the  pre.serv.ation 
of  Feier  and  ,lohn,  and  the  labours  and  afbictions  of  Ikiul, 
atlord  patterns  of  ('^’hristiaii  virtue,  of  the  greatc.st  utility.^ 
are  aware,  that  n*asons  inav  be  as«ignefl  for  stopping  short  of 
such  icsiiinoiaes:  but  we  lecuimuciid  ii  lu  the  worthy  author, 

to 
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reconsider  them,  in  the  prospect  of  another  edition  ;  and  if 
be  indues  it  inex|>edient  to  cite  apostolic  authority,  to  rcHecl, 
whetiier  he  should  not,  in  that  case,  limit  the  scope  of  his  work 
to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  proinuli;ation  of  the  gospel. 

The  price  afhxed  to  tliis  neat  and  compreliensive  volume, 
Heinunstrates,  that  Mr.  M.  aims  to  extend  its  usefulness,  hy  iu 
(luaputss.  In  paper  and  print,  as  well  as  in  si/e,  his  book  is  not 
Ulterior  to  many  that  are  published  at  twice  the  cost. 


Art.  XII.  -d  Summary  of  Modern  Geography,  For  tlic  Use  of  Schools 
Third  Edition,  riino.  pp  iOO  price  3s.  6d.  Maw'man,  Cadcli  and 
Davies.  1804. 

Art.XIII.  Classical  Geography ^  being  die  Second  Part  of  a  Summary  of 
Geography,  Ancient  and  Modern.  A  new  and  improved  Edition  12mo. 
pp.  250.  price  3,  6d.  ii.  1805. 

T'HESR  eoinpcnds,  as  we  tire  informed  by  advertisements 
^  prelixed  to  them,  were  originally  drawn  up  for  the  use  of 
Dr.  Thomson’s  school  at  Kensington.  They  are,  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools ;  especially  the  Classical 
pan,  which  is  called  the  second,  seemingly  because  designed  for 
the  higher  forms.  Not  having,  seen  any  former  edition  of  either 
of  these  volumes,  we  cannot  judge  of  the  improvements,  which 
have  Ix'cn  made  in  them:  but  Geography  is  so  fluctuating  a 
Jcience,  especially  in  the  present  turbulent  state  of  the  world, 
that  there  always  remains  room  for  amendment  in  works  on  the 
•Mihjeet ;  and  iinire  vigilance  and  exertion  are  requisite,  to  keep 
pace  with  terrt'strial  changes,  than  authors  usually  seem  disposed 
to  b(Sfo\v  oil  new'  (‘ditions  of  their  works.  Thus  in  the  Modern 
part  of  ili(‘  work  before  us,  wc  find  Poland  still  ranked  as  a  king- 
tloni,  and  even  its  mode  jf  government  referred  to  hy  way  of 
diiridation  ;  Switzerland  is  made  still  to  retain  its  old  eoiisti- 
tulion  and  divisions  :  the  Nelherlaiid.s,  Savoy,  ike.  are  still  sepa- 
nitcd  from  l'rance;and  the  Jansensits  are  still  chief  Sectaries 
among  the  Koinan  C’atliolics.  Mistake’s  in  names  of  places 
occur  too  frequently.  'I’he  little  knciw  ledge  which  hoys  acquire, 
01  fat!  ae(|uire,  from  hooks  of  this  kind,  ought  to  he  correct. 

the  Modern  pail  is  hardly  were  enough,  so  the  Classical  part 
<io(>iiC)i  ap[)ear  to  us  sufficiently  antique.  W  e  do  not  blame  the 
*oihoi  for  making  ample  use  of  I'lolemy;  hut,  in  order  to  rtMider 
^l»c  hook  SCI  vicc'able  to  piqfds  who  arc  reading  the  Ixrst  antient 
and  historians,  the  ciivisions  ot  countries,  and  the  names 
ot  placts  should  have  been  trac'd  upward  as  higli  as  pos- 
from  a  system  coin|inratively  so  late. 

I  In  this  Volume,  (juotations  from  J.alin  and  Greek  writers, 
thait<*ud,  iii  wonic  measure,  to  iiluslrale  the  countries  described, 
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arc  occasionally  introduced.  ^Ve  arc  intorincd,  that  tliev  *'arc 
oftcrcd  only  a>  hints  to  the  classical  teacher,  lor  exercising  the 
recollection  of  his  j»upils,  and  illustrating  the  subject  hy  means  ot 
their  collateral  studies.”  Of  these  hints,  so  far  as  they  go,  uc 
fully  approve:  hut  as  neogra[)hy  is  now  very  generally  taught 
in  schools,  we  wish  the  instructions  that  arc  given,  to  assume 
a  more  systematic  form,  and  to  acquire  more  solidity,  than  can 
commonly  he  ailrihiited  to  them.  A  school  book  on  fieographv 
shotild  serve  asa  syllahiis  of  well  digested  Iccliireson  the  science, 
ami  instead  of  incidental  quotations  from  the  classics,  full  a*. 
tereiKM'S  should  ht?  given  to  all  those  aulieiit  writers,  who  have 
described  the  countries  under  consideration.  It  could  not, in¬ 
deed,  he  expected,  that  every  pupil  would  make  the  utmost  ust 
of  such  releiences:  hut  to  yotin;j;  men  w  ho  thirst  for  genuine 
knowledge,  it  would  alTord  a  high  gratilication,  and  an  in- 
calculahle  advantage;  while  it  woidd  leach  the  superficial,  that 
in  order  to  get  at  the  kernel  of  science,  they  must  crack  the 
shell. 

In  a  few  instances,  wc  have  observed  inaceuraev  of  statement 
in  this  part  of  the  work.  Ilritannia  prima  is  said  p.  ().  to  lie 
bffwcrn  the  Severn  aiui  the  riianies,  instead  o\' hv'wv^  bonndfd 

those  rivers.  From  p.  ^27*  a  school-boy  must  have  supposed 
that  the  Homan  proviuee  in  (laul  was  unknown  to  Julius  ('wsar, 
if  he  had  not  read,  in  the  Commentaries,  so  nuieh  oi  provinm 
nostra:  at  p. ‘2O0.,  we  are  told,  that  Hagdat  and  Seleiicia  are 
the.  same:  where.a.s,  the  seat  of  the  latter  was,  doubtless,  that  of 
the  ruins  o(  Tachtkrsra,  twenty  miles  lower  on  the  left  bank  ot 
the 'rigiis,  as  i'aurc,  on  the  opposite  side  of  that  river,  if  ex¬ 
amined,  will  prohaiiiy  apjiear  to  he  the  remains  of  (’tesiphon. 
'rile  latter  place  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Farthiao 
princes,  with  a  view  of  nrakenin^f  Scleiiria  ;  whic'li  wc  appre- 
hend  to  he  no  more  true,  than  that  W  estminster  was  built  with 
a  view’  of  weakening  llie  (’iiy  of  Loudon.  Strabo,  lib.  if)* 
atlirms  that  the  Farthiuii  moiiarehs  wintered  at  Ctesiphon,  in 
order  to  spare  Seleiieia ;  lest  the  citizens  should  be  oppressed  by 
the  military  rciaiiicrs  of  tlie  court. 

The  importance  of  accuracy  in  ahridgements,  that  arc  do- 
signed  for  the  Use  of  tliose  who  cannot  judge  for  ihciuselve^, 
has  prompted  u^  to  take  notice  of  these  defects:  hut  we  do  not 
coiiNider  them  as  derogating  essentially  from  the  general  merit 
of  these  volumes,  wliieh  may  ho  eharaeterizeil  as  comprising 
iiiuch  useful  mailer  arranged  with  suitable  perspicuity.  ' 


Alt 


Art.  XIV.  The  Horrors  of  Kegro  S/avtry ;  existing'  In  our  Wcit 
Indian  Islands,  irrefragably  demonstrated  trom  Otficial  Documentfi 
recently  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  pp.  3(i.  price  li. 
Hatchard.  1805: 

HOflHOllS  indeed  !  IF  it  were  possible  for  us  to  doubt  of  the 
necessity  of  abolisbiin.^  this  infernal  trallie,  the  facts  dis« 
closed  in  the  coininiinieat ions  from  Lord  Seafortb,  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  I  birbadoes,  to  Lord  Hobart,  woulti  be  fully  sutlicient  to 
remove  our  hesitation.  Horrible  as  is  "the  following  authentig 
and  corroborated  statement,  we  insert  it,  to  enhance,  if  possible* 
the  detestation  in  which  the  slave-trade,  is  held  by  multitudes  of 
our  eounti  vinen. 

*  Hnwdl,  a  butcher,  living  in  St.  Joseph’s  parish,  is  the  wretch  trho 
wirdvrcd  the  slave  for  lettifig  his  irif' out  of  confinement.  'The  circum* 
stances  of  this  horrid  larharity  are  almost  too  shocking  to  be  related.  On 
discovering  the  poor  creature  had  been  instrumental  to  his  wift*s  escape, 
kt  obliged  her  to  put  her  tongue  through  a  hole  in  the  board,  to  u'hich  he 
fastened  it  on  the  opposite  side  iritk a  fork,  and  leaving  her  in  that  situation 
J{/r  some  time,  he  after  wards  drew  out  her  tongue  hij  the  roots*  p.  II. 

The  important  assertion  of  (lovcrnor  Prevost,  in  answer  to  the 
queries  of  Lord  Camden,  that  ‘  the  act  of  the  legislature,  (of  Do- 
Diiniea)  intituled,  *  An  Aet  for  the  Lueouragement,  Protection, 
and  better  (iovernment  of  Slaves,’  appears  to  have  been  co;is«- 
dcredy  from  the  day  it  te  as  passed  until  this  hour,  as  a  political 
MKAsi  KK  to  avert  the  interference  of  the  mother  country  in  the 
management  of  slaves,*  affords  a  decisive  proof  that  measures  of 
palliation  will  ever  be  unavailing.  A  price  is  still  [)ut  uponhumuti 
blood!  a  Negro  may  still  be  murdered,  at  the  rate  of  eleven 
pounds  four  shillings ! 

The  concluding  [)agcs  of  this  short,  hut  able  painpldet,  arc 
<l«voted  to  a  sati>factory  refutation  of  the  views  and  assertions 
contained  in  the  Keport  of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica. 

An.  XV.  The  Secret  History  of  the  Court  and  Cabinet  of  Saint  Cloud ; 
in  a  series  of  Letters  written  in  1805.  3  vols.  12mo.  pp.  1006.  price 
d.  Is.  Murray,  1806. 

have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  opinion  that  this  it 
an.  attempt  to  indulge  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  at  ihc 
expense  of  its  credulity.  'Hie  eagernest  with  which  every  thing  is 
‘Ought  after,  which  pretends  to  disclose  the  private  history  of 
Croat  actors  o\\  the  theatre  of  human  life,  w  hether  the  object  be 
Master  Pettv,  or  the  Kmperor  Bonaparte,  will  always  find  hungry 
and  indulgent  booksellers,  ready  to  afford  its  gratification. 
Many  of  the  traits  here  given  appear  to  be  characteristically 
and  most  of  the  incidtnls  have,  doubtUs*,  been  derived 
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from  thf  lips  of  iho  grry-hcjideil,  but  not  toothless,  gossip,  com¬ 
mon  rcpoit.  'I’hat  tin*  author  was  a  witness  of  the  scenes 
pieieiuis  to  He>crihc  from  personal  observation,  lie  must  pardon 
us  if  we  doubt.  Had  this  been  the  case,  we  should  not  have 
been  so  often  atfectcdly  denied  the  marrow  of  the  secret,  and 
presented  with  the  hones.  'Hie  hidden  treasures,  perhaps,  are 
taicfully  h>cked  up  in  the  e.ahinet  of  the  piivilc;j;ed  7ju6/n/wn, 
to  whom  these  letters  arc  said  to  have  been  addressed. 


Art.  XVI.  yi  coftcise  Introdurtlon  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  doles ] 
conuining  a  selection  of  the  most  instructive  Problems,  with  a  variety 
of  Examples  and  Questions  for  the  Improvement  of  the  I.earncr:  b- 
sides  a  series  of  Exercises  compreliending  an  Epitome  of  Modem 
Geography:  designed  for  the  Use  of  ScIkkdIs  and  Private  Teachers. 
Fourili  Edition  improvtd.  By  'Phomas  Molineui.  lUnio.  pp.  114. 
price  2s.  fid.  bound.  Lowndes,  1605. 

^piis  little  volume  is  well  known  to  be  a  .successful  attempt,  to 
simplify  and  facilitate  the  instruction  of  youth,  in  the  use  of  the 
Cdobes  ;  and  it  is  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  than  any  other  that  wc 
have  seen.  In  the  present  edition,  a  familiar  introductory  lecture  is 
substituted,  for  the  usual  collection  of  technical  terms;  and  an  appendii 
is  .supplied,  containing  answers  to  more  than  three  hundred  questions, 
w  hich  are  dispersed  through  the  borly  of  the  work,  and  were  printed  in 
file  fortner  editions  without  a  key  to  the  solutions  of  them.  'Ihc  naain 
p  art  of  this  treatise,  consists  of  problems  to  be  worked  on  the  Globes,  of 
which  there  arc  tw’cnty-five  for  the  Terrestrial,  and  ten  lor  the  Celestial 
spliere.  The  snbiect  of  each  problem,  says  tlie  author,  *  is  pro|K)scd; 
»  .sfb'ction  of  appropriate  definitions,  or  preliminary  observations,  to 
elucidate  that  subject  ;  a  rule  for  solving  or  working  the  prob'em,  with 
examples  for  the  learner  ;  and  lastly,  a  collection  of  Miscellancoui 
qurstions  lor  examination,*  are  inserted.  The  brief  geographical  «• 
erciNcs  .lie  occasionally  intcrsperM!d. 

In  a!i  iniiodiictory  work  of  this  nature,  minute,  accuracy  is  not  tnbr 
••\pccfr  iL  nor,  perhaps  to  be  desired:  but  wc  h.ive  met  with  some  in¬ 
stances,  in  wliicb  correction  ap{K:ars  retjuisitc.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a 
child  to  form  a  precise  idea  of  the  ditVerence  between  the  polar  andlbc 
fs^uatorial  di.imetcrs  <if  the  earth,  but  wc  think  he  should  be  apprised 
th.it  thf  V  are  n(»t  perfectly  cqu.ii.  Daniel  Defoe  lias  too  long  lK*en  re- 
pro.uhcd  for  misconduct  toward  Alexander  Selkirk  ;  and  .as  Air. 
h.ss  effectually  vindicated  him  from  that  charge  in  Iiis  ynufntgin^  Mr.  M- 
will  doubtless  retr.ict  it  in  another  ediiicm.  In  the  appendix,  errof> 
in  piintifi  *  the  figures  .diouhl  have  been  carefully  .avoided;  but  the  an* 
swer  to  i!ie  hr>t  qiustion  gi\T^  10^  t<M>  riiucli,  for  the  Inlltude  of  Uoiuc. 
A  tew  otlier  tritling  t.iult.s  might  tie  sjiecified  :  hut  they  will  not  prevent 
Wink  in’iii  being  cxccedinglv  useful  to  a  tcacln  r.  a  parent,  or  even 
•  o  an  intelligent  ehiUl,  who  in.iy  Ik*  ilc?irou>  of  learning  the  use  of  tlir 
n’tu>r.«,  without  pcisotial  tuition. 
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Art.  XVII.  The  Temper  of  Jesus  toirard^,  the  Afflicted;  a  Scrmo* 
prcjchcd  at  Salem  Ciiapel,  Leeds;  Feb.  '24lh.  1805;  inimediatdy 
bct'orc  a  Collection  tor  the  General  Jntinnary  at  Leeds.  Ly  lidw.ard 
Parsons,  price  Is.  Williams,  1805. 

Text. — Isaiah  LXIII.  all  their  afflictions  he  teas  afflicted. 

^PHIS  valuable  Sermon,  we  trust,  will  be  read  with  real  pleasure 
and  benetil  by  the  serious  Christian  ;  and  while  he  sees  iliat  character 
delineated  which  he  ought  to  resemble,  he  will  doubtless  be  stimulated 
to  pity  and  alleviate  the  surterings  of  his  fcllow-crcaturcs.  It  pleads  in 
indoqucnt  pious  and  (orcible  manner,  the  cause  of  humanity;  and  as  well 
for  the  sake  of  this  laudable  institution  as  for  the  purpose  s  of  individual 
usefulness,  we  sincerely  wish  it  may  be  extensively  circulated. 

Att.  XVIII.  An  Address  to  Methodists ^  and  to  all  others,  who  consci- 
cnclously  secede  from  the  Church  of  England,  lly  the  Rev.  W. 
Cockburn,  A.  M.  Fdlow  of  St.  John’s,  Cambridge,  and  Christian 
Advocate  in  that  University,  pp.  24.  price  Is.  t)d.  llalchard, 
1605. 
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^HE  truly  Christian  spirit  with  which  this  temperate  address  i.s  offered 
to  the  attention  of  those  for  whose  perusal  it  is  professedly  designed, 
cfrtainly  gives  it  a  claim  to  an  impartial  and  unprejudiced  investigation. 

It  is  not  our  design  here  to  enter  into  the  correctness  or  fallacy  '^of  the 
author’s  arguments  ,*  these  w'c  leave  for  the.  reader’s  determination.— 
But  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  notice,  l^ccause  it  certainly  invites  to 
calm  argument,  and  seems  to  aim  at  throwing  down  that  wall  of  parti¬ 
tion  between  Christians,  which  is  sometimes  raised  and  cemented  by  * 
prrjudice  and  party  warmth.  We  could  wish,  however,  that  Mr.  C. 
had  taken  better  methoils  to  inform  himself  of  facts  before  he  had 
assumed  them  as  grounds  of  argument,  l  ie  is  certainly  very  wrong 
if  he  imagines  that  extempore  preachers,  or  their  hearers  consider  a 
fiutney  ot  utterance  as  a  supernatural  gift. 

Art.  XIX.  7  he  Lord  Jesus  ChrUCs  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  with  a 
course  ot  Questions  and  Answers,  explaining  that  valuable  portion 
of  Scripture,  and  intended  chiefly  tor  tlie  Instruction  of  Young 
Persons.  Ky  the  Rev.  J.  Eylon  (of  Wellington)  Timo.  pp.  3/* 
price  Is.  Hatchard  1800.  ' 

"pHH  only  thing  exceptionable  thiit  wc  have  noticed  in  ihU  very  useful 
little  piece,  is  its  title.  Wc  strongly  object  agalnit  suflTering  a  name 
*dcar  and  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  a  C  ’bristian,  to  be  converted  into  the 
^'fhnical  ap|)ellation  ot  a  book,  and  degraded  by  the  common  use  ot  the 
^relcss  and  profane.  Wc  hope  the  wortliy  author  will  attend  to  this 
in  a  subsequent  edition,  which,  wc  doubt  not,  will  be  called  lor 
^ythe  approbation  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Kytou  has  divided  this  admintblc  discourse  into  nine  s.*ciionft  or 
Itragr.iplis,  which  he  explains  and  di.'^tinguishes  in  some  *  introductory 
Wicrvatioiis.*  Atirr  the  sermon  itself,  from  MatL  v.  3.  to  vii.  2/.,  he 
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ha^  5ubjoine<l  ail  ‘Explanation  of  the  Sermon;’  in  which  the  whole  is 
analysed  and  illustrated,  in  a  judicious  and  u>eful  manner,  by  way  of 
question  and  answer.  Aided  by  this  commentary,  and,  in  some  measure, 
by  the  methodical  division,  the  young  catechumen  may  acquire  not  only 
a  correct  idea  of  the  discourse  itself,  but  important  instruction  on  many 
interesting  points  of  doctrine  and  practice. 

There  is  a  material  error  in  p.  34,  Qu;  24/. >  where  the  word  *  narrow*  • 
is  used  instead  of  ‘  I  road. 


Art.  XX.  Falles  Antieut  and  Modern,  adapted  for  the  Use  of  Children, 
from  three  to  eight  years  of  age.  By  Edward  Baldwin,  Esquire. 
2  voU  12mo.  pp.  425.  price  8s.  Hodgkins,  Hanway-Street,  IbOj. 


^PHIS  little  work  might  witli  propriety  have  been  iniltlcd  ‘  Ancient 
Fables  modernized.’  The  author  introilnces  the  various  subjects  in  a 
familar  style,  adapted  to  the  taste  and  capacity  of  his  juvenile  rc.ulers, 
elucidating  it  by  explanatory  remarks,  and  enlivening  it  by  the  relation 
of  various  incidental  occurrenc<*s. 

The  plan  is  excellent,  and  had  the  execution  l>een  equal  to  the  design, 
the  author  would  have  been  entitled  to  unmixed  applause. 

I’he  original  complexion  of  the  fables  appears  too  mucli  altered  ;  and 
fometimes  a  tlitferent  moral  is  substituted  ;  as  in  the  case  of  ‘  the  Old 
IVIan  w'ith  his  Bundle  of  Slicks;’  where,  instead  of  the  obvious  and  very 
useful  retlcction,  that  union  constitutes  the  strength  and  security  of 
families,  societies  and  nations,  we  are  only  taught  the  superiority  of  .skill 
to  force,  and  that  the  head  is  necessary  to  effect  that  which  the  ‘hands 
alone  could  never  have  accomplished.  At  the  end  of*  The  Daw  with 
borrowed  feathers,’  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  birds  take  otf  their 
plumage  every  night  w  hen  they  go  to  bed  ! 

The  insiTtion  ot  uxi  mucli  extraneous  matter,  and  sometimes  of  need¬ 
less  explanation,  e.sj>ecially  in  the  narration,  has  frequently  a  tendency 
to  weaken  the  etfect ;  and  the  author,  by  his  laudable  anxiety  to 
purify  the  morality  of  his  fables,  has  often  deprived  them  of  point  and 
interest. 

llic  introduction  to  the  fable  of  ‘the  Waggoner  and  Hercules,’  would 
lead  the  un'mformed  reader  to  Suppose  that  there  was  no  knowledge  of 
the.  true  God  to  be  found  in  the  world,  before  the  coming  of  Christ 
This  is  not  coirrct  ;  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  we  have 
such  a  clear  exhibition  of  the  divine  character  and  perfections,  being 
published  previous  to  that  perirxi.  We  wi>h  not,  however,  in  making 
these*  remarks,  to  deny  the  general  merit  of  the  work,  which,  upon 
the  whole,  w'c  consider  sufheient  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  public. 

Alany  of  the  copjierplate  cuts,  representing  the  various  Subjects,  are 
well  designed  and  spiritedly  c.xeciitcd. 
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Art.  XXr.  RETROSPKCT  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE, 

continued  from  page  'J3y, 

'{X/lIES  entering  on  the  List  of  tho.sc  epochs  under  which  wc  proposed 
'V  to  lake  a  retrospective  view  of  French  literature,  a  rctlection  on  the 
intimate  relation  and  mutual  depcndancc  of  literature  and  civilization, 
naturally  anil  forcibly  occurs  to  the  mind.  A  nation  that  is  wholly  un- 
Irttered,  is  necessarily,  in  a  great  measure,  uncivilized  :  and  the  progress 
which  any  nation  makes  in  civilization,  may  usually  be  computed  with 
accuracy,  by  the  number,  th^  variety,  and  the  merits,  of  its  publicalion.s 
in  any  given  period.  It  is,  indeed,  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel, 
that  Europe  is  principally  indebted,  for  its  present  superiority  over  other 
divisions  of  the  world:  but  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  Christianity  not 
only  lays  the  foundation  of  social  order,  by  the  purity  of  its  principlc.s 
lad  the  elhcacy  of  its  motives,  but  ed’eotually  priiiuotes  the  progress  of 
Itprature  to  a  certain  degree ;  affords  scope*  for  its  mo^t  uset'ul  application 
to  an  unliiniied  extent;  and  supplies  the  only  restrictions,  whereby  it 
maybe  preserved  from  subverting  its  own  interests,  and  becoming  a  fat.d 
pois'>a,  instead  of  a  salutary  medium  of  instruction  and  delight.  Aulhort 
who  .ittack  evangelical  religion,  whether  by  open  assault,  by  secret  sap, 
or  by  freacberous  collusion,  arc  compassing  the  niin  both  of  civilization 
and  literature;  altbougli  tliev  may  design  to  promote  their  advauce- 
n)cni.  The  declension  of  either,  has  sc'arceiy  in  any  instance  lx  tn  so 
striking,  as  in  France,  since  the  commencement  of  the.  late  rcvi)iUlion  ; 
yet  the  writings  wliich  brought  that  convulsion  to  its  i  ri.sis,  were  ap^xj- 
rrntly  intended  to  promote  the.  illumination  and  perfection  of  mankind. 
Ignorant  of  religion,  and  prejudiced  against  it,  the  French  philosophers 
Tfgarded  Christianity  as  Inimical  to  social  improyement ;  and  wrr«  not 
aware,  tliit  in  attempting  to  subvert  the  Gospel,  they  were  lighting 
against  llic  cause  of  eternal  truth.  Similar  must  ever  he  the  result, 
when  human  rea.son  exalts  itself  against  divine  revelation.  Happily  for 
the  disastrous  triumphs  of  infidelity  in  France,  have  tended  to  check, 
rjilicr  than  to  accelerate,  its  progre.ss  in  luiglaiul:  but  we  cannot  regard 
literary  or  onr  civil  prosperity  as  secure,  till  learning  and  elufjnencc 
‘^oine  the  zealous  allies  of  Christianity.  Inditference  to  its  interests, 
•■*•.111  inconsisten(!v  with  its  principh-s,  though  less  rapid  ifi  their  o])eratioij, 
^ill  be  as  ruinous,  in  their  coiisetjuenees,  as  the  must  re.solutc  and  j)er.'»c» 
':Ting  attack  on  its  evidences  or  its  d(x:triiies. 

Fivil  discord  has,  in  all  countries,  and  all  ages,  been  fatal  to 
‘itrr.nurc.  It  engrosses  the  attention,  and  entlames  the  passions,  too 
P^wrrtiilly  to  admit  of  the  stiuly  and  eoinposilion  of  t’.eatises  tureigii  to 
spot,  and  the  moment  of  contention.  Hence,  during  ilie  progress 
oi  th*  revolution  it,  b'rance,  the  press  ive.iucd  only  with  political  publica- 
'•on>,  and  those  on  contemporary  history.  ()f  ibe.se,  we  proceed  to  give. 
Galore  toll  and  eonii  'Cled  account  tli.in  we  have  yet  seen  in  [Jiini.  Wc 
eon, t  ious,  however,  that  this  mlglu  hr  made  more  eon;pi<  ie,  and 
■*’0’:ld  l)e  inij)rr)ve(i  by  a  correctly  systematical  arian  ;<-ment  ;  hut  \v<*  think 
imy  be  more  interesting  to  our  readers,  if  ('o.oinnniiMt>  (!  ju^t  as  we 
'“‘Cfiveil  it,  a  few  months  since,  from  a  correspondent  in  I'ari*'*,  whose 
l-iii^ingi*  we  llier.illv  liansl.ite,  as  it  exbi’oits  a  vi«  w  in  wl.icli  the  .subject 
ft-g  irded  by  no  s.n  dll  p»r  jp  Ai'iion  ol  tlie  inliabiLinis  t>t  Fr.in^e  at  the 
(.onjunclure. 
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‘  It  wouM  be  difficult,’  snys  the  writer,  *  to  characterize  all  the  worki 
which  have  bem  com|H)srd  with  the  intention  of  ascertaining  and  pointing 
out  the  genuine  can>e'»  of  the  French  Revolution,  of  elucidating  its  j^cr- 
nicious  progrc'.a,  and  describing  its  monstrous  result.  Could  the  histo- 
I Tins  of  this  grand  political  pin  nomeiiori,  who  hastened  to  dcscrll)e  iu 
various  explosions,  and  their  dreadful  effects,  suppcise  themselves  capable 
of  writing  with  the  impartiality  of  faithful  history;  or  even  expect, 
though  witnesses  of  the  facts  which  they  related,  to  obtain  implicit 
iredii?  Succeeding  generations  will  hardly  believe  recitals  so  extraordi¬ 
nary  ns  to  bear  the  stamp  of  improbability  :  and  it  is  only  when  time  has 
dissipated  the  ir.tlucncc,  of  parties,  and  the  etfcrvcsctiKc  of  passions,  that 
we  may  h()j)e  some  unbiassed  writer  will  search  out  the  truth  amidst  the 
voluminous  niatcrlah  in  v^'hich  it  is  buried,  and  will  model  the  history  of 
this  tremciulous  convulsion  into  a  monument  of  instruction  for  |)osterity. 

*  Among  thosc  wlio  have  written  cn  l!ie  wonderful  events  which 
closed  tiie  iSih  century,  M.  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  innhor  o\'  The  History 
of  t lit’  Tri  urli  HiTniutio^j ^  should  bt' pat ticularly  distinguished,  d  hecir- 
cunist'inct  s  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the  jiosts  which  he  filled,  claim 
from  his  readers  a  considerable  rneasiiu*  of  confidence ;  especially  as  lie 
.appears,  on  a  p  iusal  of  his  work,  to  Ikivc  been  sedulously  on  his  guard 
against  ilic  partiality  which  might  lx*  imputed  to  liim.  This  narrative, 
and  notes,  abouiui  with  private  anecdotes,  which  could  only  be  (ommu- 
nicated  by^  an  actor  in  the  scene,  and  by  one  who  |X)Ssesscd  i lie  confidence 
of  lx)uis  XVI.  I'hose  volumes  of  bis  work  wbii  h  have  been  published, 
will  certainly  lx*  a  treasure  to  any  writer,  who  may  heicalter  undertake 
an  impartial  liistory  of  this  convulsed  period. 

*  ^I.  Neckcr  has  written  two  volumes  on  the  Revolution,  in  which 
lie  lias  fiulcavunrc'd  to  trace  its  origin,  and  real  can.scs.  He  ascribes  it 
to  the  change  of  public  opinion  which  was  cflccted  by  a  bold  investigation 
of  the  mo>t  important  subjects  of  political  economy,  in  works  that  dis¬ 
played  consideralilc  talctii ;  to  the  excess  of  taxes  ;  the  total  derangement 
ot'ihe  tinanccs  ;  and  a  eonseipient  dissatisfaction  with  the  (fovcrnineiu 
and  its  measures:  Init,  above  all,  to  the  philosophi/.iiig  spirit  which 
celebrated  w  l  iter',  laboured  to  propagate  ;  to  the  subversion  of  everv  basis 
of  mor.d  duty  aiul  rt  ligiou>  sentiment ;  and  the  banishment  of  venerntioa 
tor  any  objtx  t  on  earth  or  in  heaven.  The  inroads  which  were  tlius 
made  insensihlv  on  tlie  public  mind,  he  regards  as  the  real  preparativts 
tor  tliai  misery  in  wliieh  France  has  since  been  involved.  It  is  hnruly 
to  be  supposed,  tint  *M.  Ne<  ker  could  Ih'  wholly  unhiasseil,  especially  on 
topics  in  whieii  he  was  jxTSonally  ('oneerned  :  but  his  general  views, 
and  the  soPul  rellretions  wliieh  he  deduces  from  facts,  indicate  the  cot* 
rtetness  of  his  judgement,  as  well  as  his  experience  in  coinjxjsilion. 

‘  Ihndhoiume’s  (irurn:/  lii.\fnry  of  the  rrimes  committed  during  th 
rendufivn,  and  fmrfn  ulaihf  under  the  rei^ri  of  Cimvehtinii,  is  a  deiuin- 
ci.ition  to  posterity  of  ihr  most  sanguitiary  oiuragt  s,  and  of  the  barbarians 
by  whom  ih<y  were  cjunmiited.  'I'lie  author  had  been  a  zeakuis  revo¬ 
lutionist  ;  and  in  peritHfn  al  work,  entitled  “  Re\ i>luli<nis  ot  i’aris  and 
Pralnnt,’’  h.ul  ^  r(  pigated  those  principles  of  lilvrly  and  eijualiiy  wliieh 
pnslti*  rd  I  he  enn.(  .s  il'.ii  he  enninerates.  After  having  hcf  n  iniiinately 
ronrtcetrd  witli  pti^ais  who  were  principal  aciei>,In  thisrecne  ot  horror, 
indigmtiMn  at  their  (iiormities  transfonnrii  him  to  their  aivn.st  r.  By  ^ 
lively  pi(  m-r  (.f  dieir  e(*n.'lru  t.  he  has  exjiosctl  fliem  to  the  abhorrence  o! 
'h'.;  'c.Uf  i.'j  111.::,  ct  rg  s  )< :  to  ceme. 
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‘  M.  dc  Montjoye,  in  undertaking  to  write  a  history  of  the  Rerolation^ 
proposed  to  divest  himself  ot  all  interest  in  the  events  to  be  described,  and 
of  all  a)nncxion  with  his  contcrnjK)rarics  ;  treating  of  facts  if  they  had 
occurred  a  century  before  he  wrote.  “  It  is  not/*  said  he,  “  for  the 
present  age,  that  I  write:  1  consider  it  as  already  remote:  1  write  solely 
for  posterity.”  To  maintain  so  strict  an  imp;irliality,  must  in  every 
situation  be-  didicult ;  and  |)e.rhaps  in  none  more  than  in  that  of  the 
writer  now  in  view'.  It  is  not,  however,  known  wlielher  he  would 
have  adhered  to  his  engagement.  His  work  has  b<Tn  suspended:  and 
the  two  volumes  of  it  which  have  been  published,  reach  only  to  the  royal 
Session  ot  ‘23  June,  l/by*  * 

‘  Such  events  as  persons  who  were  not  cye^w-itnesses  might  learn  from 
the  public  journals,  have  been  collected,  in  numerous  volumes,  by 
Fanliu  dc  S(xloarts.  They  form  a  tedious  compilation,  expressed  in  trite 
language  ;  destitute  both  of  c<»loiuing  and  ot  interest. 

‘  i'wo  /) ieniLs  coinbliied  ihtir  labours  to  dc.scribe  the  progress  of  our 
revolutionary  mania ;  and  they  have  persisted,  since  it  ce.ased,  in  multi¬ 
plying  volumes  on  the  subject.  They  relate  every  thing,  but  seem  to 
have  understood  nothing. 

‘  luaulieu’s  llistoiirnl  Kssaj/s  on  the  causes  and  cflWts  of  the  Revolution, 
with  his  Notes  on  certain  events  and  inKtitutionSf  include,  private  details 
which  had  been  either  forgotten  or  neglected  by  other  historians.  The 
author  with  sntheient  rapidity,  condueb  his  readers  to  the  Ibth  Hrumaire; 
when  the  tyrants  of  France  vanished,  only  to  reiuier  conspicuous  the 
completion  of  her  mi.'eries. 

'  M.  Ronviellc  published  in  l/jjrian  Rssay  on  the  condition  of  France  t 
in  which  he  analyses  tho>e  political  errors,  which  succeeded  to  the  notions 
that  Iiad  been  formed,  of  regenerating  the  state.  'J'o  these,  he  opposes 
clear,  precise,  and  iiieonirovcrtible  ideas  of  social  order  ;  and  afterwards 
reviews  tlie  more  striking  events  by  which  the  descent  from  order  to  con¬ 
fusion  was  marked. 

‘  Montjoye’s  lli^torus  of  the  consfnracics  of  Orleans  and  of  Rolcspierre, 
deserves  to  be  disiingnisiicd,  as  w oiks  which  exhibit  the  minds  of  these 
two  eriminals  in  their  genuine  depravity.  Some  trilling  inaccuracies  do 
not  al'tcct  the  gemnal  truth  of  the  facts  related. 

‘  r.iriicnlar  epochs  of  this  revolution,  that  were  hut  too  prominent, 
have  been  described  by  writers  of  various  parties.  'J’liat  of  tlic  tenth  of 
August  isreeordt'd  by  IVllier.  He  traeco  perspicuously  the  ( ircumstanccs 
''hich  led  to  that  dreadful  event,  and  the  massacres  which  attended  it. 
'1  he  subversion  of  royalty  by  the  most  pei  ti<lious  couns<  l,  is  clearly  de¬ 
monstrated  by  liim.  A  horrible  picture  is  drawn  of  the  crimes  that  were 
authorised  and  perpetrated  by  a  frantic  legislature.  'J'he  author  speaks 
only  of  wtiat  he  saw  ;  but  he  speaks  with  prejudice  and  aggravation. 

'  M.  Daniean  has  reported  the  hostilities  ot  the  convention  against  the 
i^tTtions  of  I’aris,  on  the  13th  Vendemiare  (5  ()clolx*r);  whenfhernem- 
tf TS  ot  that  regicide  as'icinbly  aimed  to  force,  on  the  Farisians,  tw’o  thirds 
ot  iht  ir  own  number,  in  forming  the  Legislative  bodies  appointed  by  the 
new  ( oti.  titntion. 

Loiur;,  an  liKOirtgible  revclutionist,  the  adversary  and  atcu.ser  ot 
Kobespicrie  teforr'  the  Convention,  of  which  he  wa«>  a  mcml)cr,  published 
•tn  attoniil  ot  hie  own  pros#  liption  in  17|i3,  and  of  the  dungt  rs  which  he 
'neouiilend  n;  evading  prosecution.  Ills  naiiaiive  proves  that  he  had 

not 
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not  rrnotinccd  hl»  nnarchic.il  opinions ;  and  it  is  Ivttpr  adaptrd  to  rntfr- 
tiiin,  by  the  hair-brradth  rsiM|K*s  ot  hiin?»(*lt‘  and  his  companions  in  dis¬ 
tress,  than  to  interest  the  reader  in  their  behalf’. 

‘  In  the  course  of  this  grand  political  subversion  many  private  memoirs 
were  written  by  persons  who  had  been  principal  actors  during  the  tir't 
vears  of  the  revolution.  Stich  are  those  of  Mad.  Uoland,  M.  de  llouill»*. 
Diimouricz,  Custine,  \'c.  The  hiexperienee,  vanity,  and  cowardice,  of 
the  last  mentioned  general,  are  displayed  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 

‘  France  was  deluged,  for  ten  years,  with  innumerable  pamphlets  on 
the  subject ;  most  of  which  have  already  sunk  into  oblivion.  Some,  nct- 
withsianding,  deserve,  to  be  mentioned:  as,  CiUisidcrntinns  nu  thv  nature 
af' the  French  Hevolution,  by  Mallet  du  Fan;  a  letter  in  reply  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  by  M.  Necker ;  another  letter.  On  the  State  nf  F'-am  e^  by 
M.  IV  Entraigues ;  Summarif  view*  of'  the  mean*  etf  pence ^  byM.de 
Montbusier;  and  all  the  writings  of  M.  de  Lally  Tolendal. 

'  Abbe  Raynal,  who  had  ditfused,  through  his  philosophical  works, 
energetic  declamations  on  liberty  and  equality,  sr)lemnly  retraclctl  bis 
errors,  on  witnessing  the  evils  to  whicli  he  was  conscious  of  having  con¬ 
tributed  ;  and,  from  the  centre,  of  his  retirement,  pul>li>h(‘d  a  pamphlet, 
On  assassinations  and  political  roll  erics;  ofhtnrise  ralied  Proscriptioris 
arul  Confiscations.  His  |Krformancc  is  disiinguisheil  by  a  strength  of 
ideas,  and  an  energy  of  style,  that  could  not  have  b<*(*n  expected  from  the 
ads'tinced  age  of  the  author,  if  regret  and  indignation  had  not  impellcil 
his  hand.  In  sixty  pages,  hr  has  comprised,  not  an  ephemeral  pro<luc- 
tion,  but  a  permanent  work  :  and  hi.s  reflections  are  applicable  to  every 
Jgc  and  society,  which  may  hr  attacked  by  a  disorder  as  violent  as  that 
bv  which  France  has  unhappily  been  agitated.’ 

*  I'hc  Hcrolutionnrif  Memorial  of  Bosselin,  a  deputy  in  the  Convention, 
was  written  to  signalize  the  leaders  of  that  unprincipled  assembly,  and  to 
consign  them  to  the  execration  of  our  descendants.  He  may  be  trii.sied, 
because  In*  was  a  witne>s,  without  Ixing  a  ])artaker,  of  their  (Iccds. 
He  distributes  them  into  two  partic.s,  pliilosophcrs,  and  thievc.s ;  tlir 
former  of  whom  aimed  to  nvertiirn  every  thing,  the  latter  to  eml)e7./le 
every  thing.  'Fins  memotial,  wliich  is  contained  in  four  volumes,  is 
very  euriotis  and  5rarcr. 

•  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  Rabaud  de  St. 
F.tiennr,  who  was  .a  memh<T  of  it,  published  a  Summary  aeeount  of  the, 
imjK)rtant  events  in  which  had  taken  a  distinguislud  part.  He  has 
omitted  particul.irs  which  could  not  have  been  imparti.tily  elucidated,  or 
di^pa.H.sionately  descrilx  d.  His  work  is  a  taithtul  ami  r.ipid  view  of  the 
f  inotious  whicli  were  ])rodneed  prior  to  the  revolution,  and  during  its 
iir>t  years;  M.  la  Cieielle  junior  has  followed  K.thainls  j>lan,  in  rcctjrd- 
ing  the  most  remarkable  (H  c\irrenc»*s  under  the  Legislative  .assembly, 
.ind  the  Coinention.  He  exhibits  traitV  of  virtuous  :itiaehmeut,  and 
still  more  of  military  glory,  mingled  with  paroxysms  of  lury,  eal.imities, 
an.d  internal  tyranny.  'Flir  object  of  the  compiler  has  Ihtu  to  pre>ervr 
fidelity  and  perspicuity.’ 


(  I'o  he  i'unciudcd  in  our  i\umicr.) 
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(JUKAl  llim MX. 

Shortly  Milt  appear  uii«lor  the  aiitlio* 
ritv  mikI  patroiiu^ie  ut'  the  I'a^t  Imiia 
Cwmpaiiv.  a  Jmiruey  tli^rouj’li  the  coiin- 
trio  of  .Mysatre,  Caiinara,  and  .Malabar, 
prrtoriin'il  by  Francis  lUichanan,  .M.  D. 
i>t  the  nent;al  .Medical  FstabliOiment, 
jiiuior  the  (irders  of  the  Mo^l  Noble  tlie 
,Mar^ui^  Wellesley,  late  Ci«^veinor-(ienr- 
ril  oi  India  ;  for  the  express  purpose  jf 
mveslisatiin;  the  State  of  .\^ricultnre, 
Arts  and  Coinniercc,  the  Religion,  Man¬ 
ners  and  Customs,  Natural  and  Civil 
History,  and  Anti(|uitics  of  the  l)i>mi- 
nunix  «if  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  and  the 
countries  ac<ptired  by  the  lion.  Fa.st  In- 
ili.i  (’onipiny,  in  the  hie  and  former 
wars,  from  I'lppoo  Sultan,  it  will  form 
throe  tpiarlo  volumes,  und  he  rllustrated 
!»\  a  map  and  other  ener.ivinj^s. 

new  and  .spleintid  edition  of  Pope's 
Ihiiiier’s  Iliad,  in  b  vols.  tJvo.  highly  or- 
r.aiiieiited  with  engravings,  after  designs 
by  some  ot  our  most  eminent  artists,  is 
iioirly  ready  for  puhlication.  It  will  be 
t'dlowed  by  his  traiisl.ition  of  the  Odys* 
kry,  on  the  same  plan. 

Mr.  Re.infort  has  in  the  pre*";.  Travels 
through  the  various  provinces  of  Irc- 
l.uui ;  containing  *a  complete  and  com- 
pieheiisive  view  of  the  present  st.ate  of 
tliat  part  of  the  British  Kmpire,  Political, 
Kcotiomical,  Statistical,  Agricultural,  and 
Coiimiercial.  It  will  iiialie  two  quarto 
VMlume.s,  and  include  several  maps  and 
«'rn.iiiiental  engravings. 

1  he  Illustrations  ot  I.ambeth  Palace, 
by  a  serious  of  t\\  ent  V  select  Views  and 
i’ortr.nts,  is  now  cmnpleted,  and  has  been 
Huiiouiiced  for  piihlicatii>ii  by  IM«\ssrs. 
Ihs^i.r.vand  lliRnr.RT,  svho  in  coni- 
pli.snce  with  the  wishes  of  many  of  their 
J'uhscnbers  have  also  printed  a  '  History 
ot  the  Palace,’  to  Hcconipany  the  Views. 
This  may  he  h  id  separately,  as  it  fonnrd 
I'o  part  of  tin*  original  design,  and  was 
no!  aiinonnceil  in  the  Prospectus. 

.Mr.  Tiiomss  Fisiir.a  of  the  F*ast  India 
M'U.so,  li  IS  siiriiitird  an  intention  to  pub- 
ioh  an  tngraving  ot  a  Second  Itoman 
/‘aiiMi  Jif,  lat«*ly  iliscovereii  in  the  city  ; 
tt  oil  .»  drawing  by  hiuiselt'.  The  accu- 
i^iy  of  :*  inrmei  i'.ogiavmg  id  the  hean- 
tOlii  P.iveinent  toiiiid  in  l.eadi’nliall 
''•r*  rt,  published  tr  on  a  drawing  by  this 
Vviiilfiii.iii,  i'viiir''s  ins  ptrfi’Cl  coiiipe- 
tuicy  lo  the  undertaking. 

.^linnrNSN,  the  pupil  of  WooH*!, 
hai  rcceuliy  i>sacd  a  Pruspcctuk  ot  % 


New  Work,  on  the  Architectural  and 
Picturesque  Scenery  of  (irrat  Britain. 

It  will  he  coiu||^eled  in  fifteen  numbers* 
of  four  Plates  each,  with  Descriptions  in 
F.nglisli  and  Ks encii.  .Ml  the  engravings 
will  be  execnlrd  by  himself,  and  from 
Ins  well-known  taste  in  the,  graphic  art* 
will  doubtless  confer  credit  on  the  Bul¬ 
lish  School. 

Thr  j'oUou'iH^  ir.jrk.i  art  frpecttd  le  ap¬ 
pear  shortly. 

The  First  Volume  of  a  Coutinnatioa 
of  Mr.  Donovan’s  History  of  British 
Insects. 

An  F.dition  of  (iiflTord’s  Tran<lation  of 
.Tiivrnal,  ^  Bvo.  with  the  Addition  nf 
the  Sixlerntli  Satire.  ' 

'The  Second  Volume  of  Mr.  Cary*i 
Translation  of  Dante. 

An  Fdilioii  of  the  late  Mrs.  Carter's 
Poems,  with  original  Pieces,  and  Me¬ 
moirs  ot  her  Life.  By  her  nephew  Mr. 
Mojitigue  Pennington. 

Letters  troin  n  alother  to  her  Oau|;»h- 
ter,  on  Religious  and  Moral  Subjects. 
By  M.  S. 

Letters  on  Mythology,  addressed  to  a 
L.idy  :  inrluding  Sketches  of  the  most 
remarkable  ciistiuns  of  aiirieiit  Nations; 
descriptions  of  celebrated  Temples,  6te, 
By  K.  .Morgan. 

(!liirononiiH ;  or,  a  Treatise  on  Rheto¬ 
rical  Delivery:  comprehending  many 
Precepts,  both  .'mcieiit  and  modern,  for 
the  proper  Regulation  ol  the  Voice,  the 
Coiinteiiance,  ainl  fic.^tnre;  to  he  illiii- 
iratr-ri  by  above  t.Sd  Figures.  Bv  the 
Hev.  (iilhert  Austin,  A.  .M.  of  Wood- 
vile,  near  I  bihlin. 

A  .New  IMilion,  considerably  im¬ 
proved,  of  a  Wr»rhi  without  Souls. 

Mr.  Thomas  Peat,  portrait-painter, 
proposf*s  to  publish  by  Subscription,  a 
'1‘rcalise  on  Colours  and  Colouring,  con¬ 
taining  a  detail  of  the  Analysis  of  (^»- 
lonrs  ill  geiier.il,  expTjiniiig  the  Defects 
of  som<’,  an«l  e^vential  Parts  of  other.s; 
with  Directions  tor  Preparation,  Ac. 
both  in  oil  and  water. 

The  Poems  of  Thomas  llonmey  Ro¬ 
binson,  an  interesting  B  *y,  wlio  resides 
Ht  Belfast,  and  has  jnSt  compleird  his 
twriith  \  car,  will  shurtiy  appear  in  1 
vol.  Bvo. 

Dr.  .ArnoM,  of  Leicester,  is  preparing 
for  Putiliealion,  a  new  and  enlarged 
F.ditioii  of  Ins  Work  on  Insanity. 

Lari  Nelson  has  given  Notice,  that 
he  has  selected  a  gciilleiuaii  of  high  res- 
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pfctability,  for  the  purpose  of  vsritint; 
uiulcr  lu»  own  sanctiuii,  an  autheiiti* 
(ate<l  life  of  the  late  Admiral  l^rd 
Viscount  Nelson. 

Mr.  Kdmunston,  author  of  a  ^reati^e 
on  the  Kpyptian  Ophthalmia,  will  shortly 
publish  an  Iu(|uiry  into  the  contagious 
nature  of  Ophtlialiniu ;  with  a  History 
©i  the  Symptoms  and  Treatment  of 
ocular  intlaiuiuation  in  general. 

Mr.  John  Hunt,  author  ol  historical 
Surgery,  proposes  to  publish  .\natomical 
Speculations  on  the  Form  of  .Vnimuls, 
and  on  the  new  Upinions  of  Mr.  Cline. 

Dr.  ilciidrr^on  is  preparing  for  the 
pr*  ss  a  traiiplation,  with  additional 
notes  of  M.  C.ihaiiis’  s’aluahle  Work, 
entitled  Coup  d’ccil  sur  Ics  Revolutions, 
rt  sur  la  Reforme  de  la  Medicine. 

Mr*.  .M.  Lee  is  occupied  on  a  History 
of  the  Is’e  ol  Alan. 

A  work  intillrd  the  Fathers  of  the 
Lnglish  church,  or  a  Selection  trom  the 
wriiijj'js  of  the  Reiormers  and  eiirliesi 
pro!'* slant  Dixines  ol  the  Church  of 
Lughiinl — It  IS  uuileiiikcn  by  several 
clergvjuen,  and  will  he  p.ibiished  in 
num'oers  and  volume^  successively.  'I  hc 
tinar  ot  commencing  the  publication  will 
depend  on  tin  degree  of  early  encou- 
rag,  .nt  nt  ili.it  in.ty  he  givt  n  to  the  plan. 

Mrs.  Owenson,  .r  native  of  Ireland,  is 
eng.igeil  on  .a  p.istoral  Tale,  to  he  called 
flu*  Wild  Ill'll  (ml,  in  which  she  pur- 
posrs  to  iliu'tr.ite,  the  doiiu-'tic  Stale  of 
the  \  eoiuaiiry  and  I’easantry  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Carr,  .Autiior  ol  the  Sir.iiiiier  in 
> ranee,  IS  picparing  to  puhlish  a  Work 
under  the  i’lllc  ol  the  Stiangcr  in  Ire¬ 
land. 

Air.  J.  11.  r.iiice  .announce.*  .an  .ac¬ 
count  of  hi'  l.ilc,  pedestrian  Lxcursiuiis, 
«iid  .'lugulur  Opinions. 

Mr.  \V.  \.  Hall',  ot  Newc.isilc  upon 
Tyne,  has  nearly  reaily  for  I’uldic.ation, 
a  small  Volume  of  ocigitial  Pieces,  iii- 
tilleil  Nuga»  Poclica*. 

In  our  Volume  Cvo.  fbe  Temple  of 
Truth;  or,  the  Rest  S\ 'teiu  of  Reason, 
Fhiiosopliy,  Virtue,  and  .Morals,  una- 
iMic.aliy  ari.ange<| 

Krv.  U.  .Ariu'trong’s  F.lciurnt*  of  the 
Latin  Vi'iiguc,  wiih  ail  I  lie  Rule*  in 
Fuglish,  tor  the  more  ready  iniprove- 
niciit  ot  Voiith.  ^ccond  LdiUon  ie\ i.'cd 
and  corrected. 

The  Rev.  Fmeis  H.iwes’s  Miscclla- 
tiruii'  I  ruMsI.iiio.i',  to  which  |.  added  a 
I  ittii  Frue  r.>sa\ ,  III  one  suluiur  fools- 
c.ip  H\  tf. 

r.\sr  i\n;ix 

The  Rev.  l>r.  Cuudiu'  Rachanan.  the 
Provo'i  ut  the  collide  of  Fori  Wrlliaui, 


Information, 

i*  about  to  proceed  to  Cochin,  on  the 
Coast  of  AlaUbar,  for  the  purpn.so  ol  ei. 
ainining  the  ancient  Hebrew  Manuscripts 
preserved  in  the  Synagogue  of  ihe  Jews 
at  that  place.  Tliesc  .Manuscripts  are 
represented  to  be  of  very  high  anijquitv, 
being  supposed  to  contain  that  portion  of 
the  >criplure  which  was  wriiten  before 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jews.  A  collation 
of  them  with  the  F.uropean  copies  has 
been  long  desired  by  the  learned. 

Another  object  of  Dr.  Ruehaiiairi 
mission  will  be  to  enquire  into  the  State 
of  the  Native  Christian  Churehes.  ia 
the  provinces  of  Fravancore  and  M  ila- 
har  ;  particularly  of  thirty-five  congre¬ 
gations  dcuoiniuated  hy  the  Roman  C.i- 
tliulics,  the  Schismatic  Churche.s.  Ihese 
Christians  refuse  Conimuiiitui  with  the 
Ronii'h  Church,  and  adhere  to  the 
simple  ritual  ot  an  early  age.  Ihcy  are 
n(*liced  ill  his  history  us  early  as  the 
lourlh  Century,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
emigrated  from  Syria  and  Chaldea.  .\t 
this  day  the  Syro  Chaldaic  language  is 
used  in  these  (^hurclio,  and  the  Liturgy 
is  composed  ni  that  language  and  charac¬ 
ter.  Agreeably  to  instructions  rccened 
from  the  Lcclesiaslical  Aulhonlics  at 
home,  n  report  is  to  be  made  on  the 
the  Constitution  and  Doctrines  ut  these 
(’hurdles,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how 
far  It  may  be  the  duly  of  the  Lnginh 
Cliurth  to  recognise  the  Chiistiaiis  of 
Muiabar,  n»»w  that  they  arc  become  sub- 
pels  of  the  Fnitish  Empire.  1  he>« 
churches  have  been  guvenietl  for  fitteen 
hundred  years,  by  a  regular  succession 
of  Risbops  who.se  ordination,  (hy  the 
r.tiri.ircli  of  .Antioch)  is  acknowledged 
by  tlie  Church  of  laiglaiid. 

.Viiollier  subject  of  literary  research 
otfer.s  itself  among  these  ancient  Chris¬ 
tians  :  W  hen  the  R.irluguese  first  arrived 
in  Iiniia,  they  burnt  the  writings  and  re- 
c»*r<ls  lound  in  the  chri'lian  churches 
(^aiid  nniuiig  them,  says  a  Romish  .Author, 
s«uuc  apostolical  uionuineiits)  in  order 
lliul  they  might  destroy  the  exiileiiccs  ot 
their  antiquity,  and  torre  them  to  an 
union.  Rut  it  has  b«'en  slated  recently 
by  respectable  authority,  that  certain 
ancient  luaiiuscripis  iii  the  Chaldaic  lan¬ 
guage,  arc  yet  piescrved  in  the  country 
ut  Travaiicore. 

FRANCE. 

0.  Savage,  M.  D.  has  published  the 
first  number  ol,  Ihe  Anatoiuy  ol  the 
lighting  (iladiator  :  this  work,  uunpie  m 
Its  kind,  has  been  adopted  as  an  elemen¬ 
tary  work  by  the  French  Institute,  in 
the  class  of  the  Fine  .Ails:  it  wdl  be 
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in  S  tolio  nuinbrri,  price  14 

fr4nc$e4cli. 

M.  I..  B.  Ciu^ton-Morvr«u,  well 
known  lor  his'l  roaluo  on  correctiug  C»)U- 
14^1011  ill  the  Air,  lias  puhlislied  a  ihiril 
Kditiun  ot'  his  paiuphlet,  with  pUles, 
4iu1  considerable  additions,  particularly 
relating  to  the  Yellow  Kever  {  Traiti  drs 
moyens  <it  di^sitij'tctcr  l*uir.  1  vol.  8v».  6 
lrant.s. ) 

Dr.  Fouquier  has  translated  Dr.  .T. 
Brown’s  b^ements  oC  Medicine,  Irom 
tlir  Original  Latin,  with  thoso  Additoms 
which  the  author  made  in  his  English 
F.dition.  This  is  the  first  French  I'ransla- 
tion  of  this  widely  circulated  work, 
1  vol.  8vo.  pp,  .S.Sti.  Price  7  ir.  *.Sc. 

M.  L.  P.  Vieillut  is  publishing  at 
Paris,  the  Natural  History  of  the  most 
beautiful  singing  Bi*ds  of  the  Torrid 
Ai!ic  ;  it  is  einhellished  with  coloured 
Plates,  drawn  by  M.  Preton,  and  en¬ 
graved  by  M.  Boiupiet.  riie  dittorent 
If'i’Cies  of  Birds  included  in  this  Work, 
are  fiarticularly  rare  and  interesting,  as 
p«»<je<>iiig  brilliancy  of  plumage,  united 
with  inelodv  of  song.  (  Iliftoirc  nutunllc 
ir5  pfus  hcutu  Oistaur  chanUurs  de  la 
Tone  torridi.  J(»  francs  la  livraison, 
t  punches.^ 

GERMANY. 

.M.  C.  G.  Wisfliug  has  published  «l 
I.eipzic  the  tirst  Volume  of  n  work  en¬ 
titled  Fconniiiical  Bot.tny,  for  the  use 
ut  Agriculturists,  Maiiiilacturers,  \c. 
chssrd  according  to  the  l.iune.iu  Sys¬ 


tem  :  it  will  be  completed  in  5  Volumeti, 
of  which  the  tint  now  psihlished,  coit' 
tains  those  plants  which  are  used  for  the 
support  of  mar. :  the  second  will  con¬ 
tain  those  which  are  the  food  of  beasts, 
and  the  Uiird,  those  which  are  used  in 
manufactures  {^Otkonomischc  Pilanzen- 
kundr,  vol.  1.  8vo. 

M.  A.  Thaer  has  published  the  first 
Volume  of  practical  Instructions  in  Rural 
>a:uiiumy :  consisting  intirely  of  in¬ 
formation  relative  to  the  inanageinent  of 
cattle  of  all  Descriptions.  ('  Praktiitrhe  An* 
Uitung,  vol.  1.  pp.  8vo.  it  plates,  Berlin.) 

Mr.  (i.  Cully’s  Treatise  on  Domestic 
Animals,  has  been  translated  into  Ger- 
nwn  by  M.  F.  Daume,  who  visited  Eng¬ 
land  in  1801,  expressly  to  make  practi¬ 
cal  observations  on  this  subject  (Vbtrdit 
Austi'ahl  Htul  Vrrcdlungt  ij*c.  8vo.  pp. 
178.  plates.  Berlin.) 

It  is  with  real  pleasure  that  we  learn, 
that  the  excellent  l.eclures  of  the  Right 
Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  on  the 
Gospel  of  St.  .Matthew  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  Cioriuan  language,  by  a 
respectable  gentleman  near  Berlin,  and 
will  be  published  by  Mr.  Spoetlien,  prin¬ 
ter  in  that  city  . 

\Ve  are  also  iiiforiiied  that  Dean  Mil¬ 
ner’s  Church  History  is  now  translating 
into  the  German  hy  Mr.  Mortimer,  a 
gentleman  who  has  already  translated 
several  F.nglish  works,  in  a  manner  that 
docs  him  honour. 
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t i^uponlL.i  :  Agricultural  Piirsuits. — 
^r.lu^l.lt♦•d  l‘r«MU  ilie  tircek.  By  the 
Kc'.  r.  Owen,  \i.  A.  ot  t^ueeii’sk  Col- 
l»*gr,  Oxford.  ‘7  voU.  I'm. 

A  (ifiieral  View  ol  the  \grlculture  of 
L.oi  Lot  lioiti  ;  ill  a  wit  up  lur  the  coiisi- 
deration  ot  the  B  i.ird  nl  .Atrriculture, 
iN'iii  the  I’aprrs  ut  the  late  R.  Soiucr- 
»dle.  Lxq.  8vo.  S§. 

A  General  View  ot  the  ('ouuty  of  IIc- 
Tcfortl  ;  drawn  up  tor  the  I’ourd  ot  Agri- 
<;iiltiire.  bs  J  Daiicoiiib,  A.  M.  8vo. 
4'.  t,J. 

FIMC  ARTS. 

Ah  Inquiry  into  the  reJ^^4i^a  Cultlva- 
te'ii  aiiil  p-esi'iit  Stale  utthe  Art>*  ot 
Do'igii  in  F.ngland.  By  Priuce  lloa.e, 
l-jq.  7». 

nOTAN  V. 

^  irldjirlum,  or  (irecu-hr'u^e  I’l.snts. 
C  'I'tainnig  hlty  highly  Coloured  IMauts, 

•  ' ‘til  .Nature.  By  Mrs.  li  M  Moriarly. 
ll. 


A  Synoptical  Compendium  of  British 
Bi'taiiy.  lly  .1.  Galpiiie,  A.  L.  S.  lt!uiu. 
lOi.  Od. 

KDVe ATIOV. 

'1  he  Greek  F.iiglivli  Derivative  Dir- 
tioiiury,  shewing  in  F.iigiish  (’liaructers 
the  Greek  Origin  ils  ol  such  wurtiv  in 
the  Kugli%h  language  as  arc  derived  from 
the  (irr'ck,  JXc.  By  Mr.  Burke.  4s.  *jd. 

A  tiramniarof  I  nivc(.s.il  liistuiy.  By 
the  Bev.  J.  lluhinson.  Rs. 

A  Concise  I  reati'e  on  M<)dern  Geo¬ 
graphy,  on  a  new  plan.  By  K.  Donne, 
sm.  Hvo.  3s. 

The  Class  Book,  Reading  Lessons  for 
either  Sex.  By  the  lUv.  I).  Blair.  ISino. 
.M. 

H'sroRr. 

The  Works  ol  Sallust,  to  which  are 
prefixed,  Two  F.svays  on  the  Lil*^* 
of  the  Historian,  with  Notes.  By  H. 
Steuart.  L.I..D.  ?  vols.  4to.  4l.  4s. 

The  History  of  .Modern  Europe;  with 
ail  Account  ol  the  Dcdiuc  and  Fall  of 

lh« 
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the  Roman  Fmpirr  ;  and  a  View  of  the 
I'rogrras  of  S4*cietjf,  from  thr  ri>c  of  the 
inuilern  Kingdoms  to  the  f'racr  of  Pa- 
ii>  III  Ill  a  serif's  of  Letters  from 

a  Noblciuaii  to  ht»  Si>n.  6  voU.  Bio. 
2l.  .S». 

1  A  W. 

I  hr  rrlal  of  the  ffritish  Ciovornor  of 
fhr  LUiid  of  'rriiiidafi.  fivu.  lis. 

All  ^U.^av  oil  the  Principal  (’riiiimcr- 
cial  Kxchaiigrs,  and  more  particularly  of 
thr  Fx(lian;;i'  hctwcii  (ircyi  Jlntaiii  aiui 
IreUiui.  J.  L.  Fo>tcr,  F.sij.  of  Lin* 
roins  Inn.  oa. 

A  l)i^c^l  o(  the  Baiikriipi  Laws,  liy 
R.  Muiitapu,  J  nils.  ‘«M.  t)d. 

MtOICAI.  SCIENCK. 

Au  .^iialv.^i^  of  the  .Malvern  Wati’rs. 
Pv  .A.  P.  Wilson,  IM.  1).  F.  R.  S.  Bvo. 
Ifs.  fid. 

A  Ireati'C  on  tlie  Origin,  Pro^iress, 
and  1  reatnient  of  Coiiaiimptions.  By  J. 
Reid.  M.  1).  7s. 

.All  llluitiation  of  the  .\natoniy  of  the 
Human  Far,  with  Views  of  the  Organ. 
Py  J.  C.  .Saunders,  fol.  ll.  i4s. 

'Hie  Naval  Surgeon  ;  comprising  the 
entire  Duties  of  Proies.vionul  Men  at 
Jiea,  \c.  Bv  W.  I'urnhuii,  A.  M.  Bvo. 

Vaccination  V’indicated  against  Mis. 
represr  ntation  and  C’aluinny.  lii  a  Let¬ 
ter  to  his  Patients.  By  F..  Jones.  Is. 

A  New  Sy.slem  of  Family  Merlicinc, 
tor  the  Dse  of  Midaives,  Mothers, 
Niir'cs,  \c.  By  W.  Keighley,  .M.  D. 
t>s. 

F'says  on  the  Diseases  of  Children, 
with  Cases  aiul  Dis'^ertatioM.s.  By  J. 
Cheyne,  M.  D.  V  vwK.  Bvo.  ll.  7s.  (»d. 

An  Lsony  on  the  Diseases  incident  to 
liuha  Seaiiicit,  or  Lascars,  in  Ion;' 
Voyages.  Ps  \y .  Hunter  siii.  fol.  l.^s. 
iniported  from  Calcutta. 

.A  .Manual  ol  inoculation,  lor  the  I'se 
of  the  Faculty  and  Private  Families. 
By  C.  Lipsconit),  Surgeon.  Is. 

A  Piucticul  I'rentisc  on  various  Dis. 
ea’»rs  t»l  ih<‘  .Xhdmmnal  \  isicrn.  Py 
Chr.  R.  Pemberton,  .M.  D.  F.  K.  S.  8s o. 
7s* 

>1  I  l  I  T  A  R  Y . 

Iho  Letters  on  the  Commissariat, 
written  to  the  ('oiumisNiuncrs  ol  iMililary 
iiupiiry.  By  liasiiaiid  Le  .Mc»aricr, 
£s^. 

.Nlodcru  .Art  ot  War.  iBiiio.  «s.  Cd. 

MISCI  l.I  AN  I  Iff. 

An  Inquiry  intothc  Piit.ciplcs,  Dispo- 
sitiuiik  and  Habits  ot  the  Pc»»ple  s‘f 
F.ngland.  uuiler  their  diticreiil  .‘sove¬ 
reigns,  jince  the  Rci"n  o!  t^ueeii  F.h/a- 
hath.  Py  J.  .\ndrcws,  L  L-Ih  .'>s. 


A  .Meteorological  Journal  nf  the  ye«t 
IHB.S,  kept  ill  Pateriiosier-row,  Lo|l(i^^ 
Py  NV.  Bent.  Bvo.  Is.  (id.. 

The  Asiatic  Annual  Register  for  I80j. 
Py  L.  D.  Camphell,  F.srj.  Vol.  VI. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Principles  and 
Sentiments  advanced  in  the  Siricturrs 
of  the  Right  lion.  Lord  SheHield.uii  the 
necessity  of  insiolahly  niaintaiiiing  the 
Navigation  and  Colonial  System  of  (itrat 
Biitam.  Pv  the  Rev.  J.  .Vile?,  L  L.  B. 
M.  R.  1.  Ss. 

A  Letter  to  the  Hebrew  Nation.  By 
C.  Crasviord,  Fsip  5s. 

A  Letter  to  a  Friend,  occasioned  hy 
the  Death  of  the  Right  lion.  W.  Pat. 
Hvo.  Is. 

A  Letter  to  Mr.  Cobbett,  on  his  Oj»i« 
nloiis  respecting  the  Slave  I'ratle.  lly 
T.  Clarke,  A.  M.  Picbciidury  of  Here- 
t(»r<l.  Bvo.  i*s, 

J.etters  addresseil  to  a  Young  Lady: 
wherein  the  Duties  and  ('haracters  ol 
\Vt*men  are  considereil  chietly  with  a  re¬ 
ference  to  l*revailing  Opinions.  By 
Mrs.  West,  new  edition  l\  vols.  irfiiio. 

'I'he  Metaphy.sic  of  Man,  or  the  pure 
Part  of  the  Physiology  of  Man.  Trans, 
latcd  Irom  the  (Jermun.  Py  S.  F.  Wad- 
din^ton,  M.  D.  6*. 

'1  ransaciions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  Vol.  VI.  Part  11.  4lo.  9s. 

A  New  and  Compendious  Dictionary 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  'fo  be  completed 
in  'I’wcive  Parts,  making  two  -llo.  Vo¬ 
lumes,  with  KHJ  Plates.  Py  O.  Ore- 
gory,  D.  D.  Part  1.  Us. 

Letters  Iroiu  France,  wriiteii  in  ir.a3 
and  By  J.  Forbes,  F.  R.  S.  «!kc. 

^  sols,  royal  K\o.  ll.  Is. 

.\  Supplement  to  the  Life  and  Postliu. 
mous  Works  of  (N»wpcr  :  consisting  nf 
original  Letters,  udilressed  chietly  to  llie 
Rev.  Walter  Pagi>t.  With  an  Index  to 
the  whole  work.  Py  VV.  Hayley,  Lsq. 
•Ito. 

Lectures  on  Belles  Lett  res  and  l.ogic. 
By  the  late  W.  Barron,  F.  A.  S.  L.  and 
Prolessor  in  the  I’niversity  of  St.  An¬ 
drew.  y  voU.  8vo.  ll.  is. 

A  Father's  Memoirs  ol  his  Child.  By 
B.  H.  Malkm,  Fm|.  .M.  A.  F.  A.  .S.  »vo. 
10s.  (id. 

Kclrosprct  of  Philosophical,  Media. 
nital,  and  Agricultural  DiNCoveries: 
bring  an  abridgment  of  the  Periodical 
and  Ollier  Publications,  English  and 
Foreign,  relative  to  .Arts  (  beniisiry, 
INIanulacturos,  .Ai^riciilture  and  Natural 
Pbihivitph V.  vol.  1.  ItK.  (id. 

number  to  be  coiiliiiucd  yuiiierly, 
price  J'.  (id. 

llc»ol¥CS 


List  of  Uorh  recently  pulUshed, 


Divine,  Murnl  and  Ptiiitical. 
Bj  0»*’cn  Kclthani.  •  U’ich  a  *huri  Ac- 
owuMt  «*t'  the  Author.  ).  ('uiuiulug, 

Ji*q.  F.  S.  bvo.  9^. 

N  A  V  A  I  . 

Memoirs  t»t  the  K>>e  and  Pro^rri^s  of 
the  Kosal  Nav>,  Irom  the  l>ek>iiiiuiio  of 
the  Keijiti  of  licury  Vll  to  Nov.  Itiii.S. 

C.  £)ciiKk,  F.i^.  of  the  Navy  Uthec. 

4(i'.  ll.  1  is.  6d. 

PUS  1  R  Y. 

1  lie  poetical  Rejjlster,  and  R**poslttirv 
of  Fugitive  Poetry,  lor  18'‘4,  beiuo  the 
4(h  'ol.  ot  the  Serie'f.  sin.  ^uo.  Ht?.  (id. 

Hsinns.  Jlle^ies,  and  MiscellaneoiM 
Pieces,  in  1‘oetie  Prose.  TraMvIated 
Irutii  the  .VLlc  de  Re\ rac.  By  F.  B. 
Wright.  4s. 

I  he  V\  oiulers  of  S\s  it/erland,  and  other 
Peenjs.  By  .1 .  Nloiitgtuiierv  .  4s.’ 

Funeral  Ode  for  Mu'ir,  to  the  Me¬ 
mory  ot  the  iminort.il  hero,  Ford  \el- 
•on.  By  J.  F.  of  Warriooton.  Is. 

Ode  on  the  Battle  of  Irafal^ar.  By 
('ajitain  Win^rove.  1$. 

Verses  on  the  Victory  otF  Frafal^ar. 
By  the  Rev.  \V. ’rreinenh«*erc.  is. 
poi.  rrics. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  I.onl  Henry 
Petty,  wherein  the  tendency  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  preat  predecessor’s  finan¬ 
cial  .Vdrninistratioa  are  exunnned,  bee. 
is.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Character  and  pre¬ 
sent  State  of  the  Military  Force  ol  Cireat 
Britain.  :ts.  6d. 

Ihoughts  on  the  loiative  Slate  of 
Oreat  Britain  .and  Franc?,  at  the  close 
«f  .'Ir.  r.tt's  Idle  and  .Viiininislration. 

f.nglaiul’s  ..F-x’Is,  or  a  Display  ot  the 
true  Military  Fnergies  of  the  British 
tmj'ire.  By  J.  Cartwright,  Esq.  4s. (id. 

1  he  Poll  fur  the  Flection  ot  a  Hepre- 
srntative  tor  the  I’niversity  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  18(>6.  Arranged  by  J.  Bever¬ 
ley,  A.  M.  8 VI).  ifs. 

Til  KOt.OGY. 

The  .\pocalyp»e,  or  Revel.atiou  of  St, 
Ji'Ini.  ’i  ranslated  with  Note$,  eritiinl 
atid  expl.iinitorv.  By  J.  C.  Woodhouse, 
M.  A.  .Archdeacon  of  Salu]).  8vo.  I8s. 

.A  Systematical  View  of  the  revealed 

iiduin  of  the  Word  of  God  ;  of  which  the 
K»bie  w  Tongue  is  the  pre-de*igned  and 
appropriate  Expositor.  By  H.  Williams, 
pf  tlie  island  of  Jamaica.  W\. 

1  he  Overflowings  of  Ungodliness,  a 
Serrnen  on  the  Times.  Preached  at  St. 
.larrics’n  Church,  Bath,  Jnti.  l9,  IdU6. 
By  the  Rev.  R.  Warner,  li.  6d. 

A  Catechism  for  Youth.  By  KtT.  Dtn. 
Tsylor,  4d. 


The  Seventh  D.iy  a  Day  of  Rett:  a 
Discourse  by  the  Rev.  C.  Wood. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Supieiiie  Divine 
Dignity  of  the  Messiah.  By  G.  Sharps 
F-sq.  1  s. 

Ueficctions  on  the  recent  extrusion  of 
the  powers  of  their  Loidships  the  Ui. 
shop,  Is  (id. 

Jo  your  Tents.  .An  .Address  to  the 
Volunteers.  By  the  Rev.  M.  WiUoiif  A- 
.M.  01. 

Ciiiistiaii  I'ulilici.  By  Flly  Bates. 
Fsq.  9j. 

Disunion  in  Religion  unfriendly  to  the 
ends  of  Fdificution  and  i'eace.  By  J. 
Synionds,  B.  D.  Is.  6d. 

.A  Dissertution  on  the  Prophecies  that 
have  heen  fiillilled, \c.  By  G..S.  Faber, 
B.  Jh  vols.  Hvo.  Ids. 

ScrtnK'uf  puachvd  eri  thi  Day  o/' Cent¬ 
ral  rhaHtiS^hinff,  Dll',  S,  IttO/). 

Provitlcntiui  Deliveranrc'.  Motivci  to 
Gratitude,  preached  by  F.  Barker,  Hea¬ 
ley  *iu*  Arden,  Is. 

A  Sermon  preaebed  by  R.  Young, 
D.D.  in  the  Scots  Church,  London  Wall. 

The  Ships  of  Turshish,  preached  by 
W.  Ward,  IM.  .A.  Dlss,  dd 

A  Sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Sniailpage,  M.  A.  Wliitkirk,  iie.<r  i,erdt. 

Sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  j.  B. 
Collyer,  Ayleshani,  Norfolk,  is  (Id. 

.A  .Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  Wells,  By  the  Most  Rev. 
T.  T.  O'Bciriie,  D.  D.  Lord  Bishop  ol 
Meath. 

A  Sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  D. 
Brichun,  Scott  Church,  Artillery •ilrecl, 
is  dd. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Pari«h 
Church  of  Winwick,  in  the  County  of 
i.anc,‘sster.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Hornby, 
Kcclor  of  Winwick,  Is. 

A  Sermon  preached  by  the  Rev  Sir 
A  Gordon,  B.irl.  Rector  of  Weil  ’fil- 
bury,  F.ssex,  Is  (id. 

God's  Defence  and  Protection  of  hit 
People ;  preached  by  the  Ri-v.  T.  Rut* 
iedge,  D.  D.  Is  dd. 

I'he  Watchers  and  the  Holy  Onei; 
preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Sl» 
.Asaph.  By  Samuel,  by  divine  pcroiil- 
siuii.  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  2s. 

A  >erinon  jireached  by  the  Rev.  C. 
Burges,  A.  B.  West  Walton,  Norfolk,  Is. 

A  Sermon  preached  by  the  R«*v,  J. 
Stonnrd,  A.  M.  Chertsey,  Is  dd. 

A  Sermon  delivered  at  Saltcr'i  Hall. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  Worthington,  Is. 

A  Sermon  preached  by  the  Kcv.  J. 
Bytoiif  Wallington,  Salop,  Is. 

Victory 


Selnt  Litirar^  hf or  mat  tun. 


m 


VictofT  ind  T)f»th  ;  the  s\ib»t»ncc  of 
a  Ditrotirse  by  T.  Wood. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish 
Cbarch  of  Great  Staninore,  !^liddlesea. 
Ujr  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Ch  auveh  L  I-  B.  Is. 

A  Sermon  by  tlie  Rev.  S.  Stevenson, 
A.  B.  Blat  khurn,  Lancashire,  is. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  F.irish 
Church  of  S«*dceficld,  County  of  Dur¬ 
ham.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Sanders,  M  A. 
It. 


10 poor  A  PIIY. 

Bath  ;  illustrate  d  by  a  Soriea  of 
gravintrs.  ffoiu  luc  dra-N^i.gs  of  J. 
Nattej,  folio,  7!.  7s. 

VOVAOES  A  NO  TaAVTl.S. 

The  Travi-is  of  Laron  Vau  Hiimtoldt, 
anr]  A.  lU*npIand,  in  South  .-\iuerica,  in 
1 799,  1 KOO,  1 ,  if,  5,  and  i.  Translated  bj 
U.  Ilaiakesworth,  L.1..D.  lihuo.  ils6d. 

An  .\ccount  of  the  State  of  Kraiire, 
during  the  last  three  years.  Hy  Israel 
\V  orsley,  late  a  Prisoner  at  Verdun,  8to. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

fn  ati^iver  tn  a  httcr  from  the  aufhnr  nf  Lyra  Evangdica,  we 
nlitrve  that y  on  referring  to  the  remarks  on  his  /)<mf>klet  in  our  last  num¬ 
ber,  he  will  not  find  ant/  opinion  expressed  on  the  point  in  tiuestion. 
He  has,  without  doubt,  as  much  ri^hf,  as  ant/  writer  of  di/J'erent  views, 
to  express  his  sentiments  on  the  suhjeet,  thon/^h  tre  rertainli/  do  not  u  lsh, 
in  such  a  trivial  matter  to  promote  mutroverst/.  Knou  iri^  that  on  this 
t/uestUm,  the  feelings  have  generally  more  in/luencc,  than  the  understand- 
tng.  He  haii  reason  to  doul  t  the  efftcuey  of'  his  cri^urnents  in  removing 
instrumental  music  from  public  u  nrship,  although  wc  think  them  well  cal¬ 
culated  likeli/  to  prevent  its  intruiluction. 

Air.  Kcelcf  s  remarks,  are  received  and  tmtiecd. 

Nc  have  transmitted  an  answer  to  the  polite  note  of  A.  F.  V. 
the  manner  he  directs. 

IVe  hope  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  satisfying  the  inquiries  oj 

Af.  Ouin. 

Mr.  Batehellor's  letter  has  teen  perused  u  ith  attention. 

Air.  Beldon  is  informed  that  tre  have  not  yet  seen  the  u'orh  he  alludes 
to.  As  country-printed  looks  often  esrope  our  toirn  eoHeetnr,  wc  should 
rstrnn  it  a  favour  if  our  friend^  wusAd  furnish  us  irith  a  copy  ofany  work, 
which  they  wish  to  be  noticed. 

Air,  Dyer  s  tvork  has  been  rcctivcdt  and  is  under  consideration, 

He  have  to  thank  various  correspondents,  for  their  obliging  expressiom 
of  approbation. 


LKRAIA. 

Page  165,  line  8  from  bottom,  f'>r  they  rrad  ha\» 

128, - .'^1,  Jt*r  nith - 

222,— —IH,  frr  Fr»ral —  le«4<l 

V2I  la*t  liP.e  Witteobn^'^  r.  iit*  niiAjrj 

2.>8,— -  1.’',  ye*- .irgnuKiit  r.  .s*t' ouiv'l. 


